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| now a misdemeanor for an adult of either 
sex to corrupt a minor under eighteen. 
To corrupt a girl under seven years old is 
afelony. But if thechild is one day over 
seven years old, her alleged ‘‘consent”’ 
_ still reduces the offence from a felony to a 
| misdemeanor, the penalty for which is 
| comparatively slight. 


+> 
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The Woman Suffrage Amendment to 

| the Rhode Island Constitution was dis- 

cussed in the Senate on April 24, and was 
referred to the next Legislature. 
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Miss Grace Chisholm, an English- 
woman, has just taken the degree of 
| philosophy at the University of Gottingen. 
| with the express permission of the Prus- 
| sian Minister of Education. This is the 
| first degree ever taken by a woman at 
| Gottingen since it became a university. 
|The Emperor has hitherto opposed the 
| admission of ladies to the imperial uni- 
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1. If a person orders his payee discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any poonee who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
enother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
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ENGLAND AND THE TURE. 
BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


What profits it, O England, to prevail 

In camp and mart and council, and bestrew 
With sovereign argosies the subject blue, 

And wrest thy tribute from each golden gale, 
If, in thy strongholds, thou canst bear the wail 
Of maidens martyred by the turbaned crew 


And lift no hand to wield the purging flail ? 
We deemed of old thou heldst a charge from 


Him 
Who watches, girdled by his seraphim, 
To smite the wronger with thy destined rod. 
Wait’st thou his sign? Enough, the sleepless 
cry 
Of virgin souls for vengeance, and on high 
The gathering blackness of the frown of God. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the New York Legislature, the con- 
current resolution amending the Consti- 
tution so as to allow women to vote was 
repassed by the Assembly April 30, there 
having been errors in the former one. 
The vote was 18 to 3. Evidently the 
Legislature means to stand by its position 
on equal suffrage. 


~~ ____ 


Under the heading ‘‘A Red Letter Day 
for Woman Suflrage,” Zion’s Herald says: 

The friends of this cause will not soon 
forget April 18. For on that day the 
Rhode Island Senate committee on special 
legislation reported back a bill granting 
the right of suffrage to women on all 
questions that can legally come before 
town, ward, or district meetings. On the 
same day in Salt Lake City a motion in 
the Constitutional Convention to recon- 
sider the clause adopting woman suffrage 
was killed by a decisive majority, thus 
finally disposing of the matter. More 
important than all, however, on the same 
day the New York Senate, by a vote of 20 
to 5, passed a resolution which proposes 
to submit to the vote of the people of 
that State a constitutional amendment 
giving to women the right of suffrage. 
The same resolution had passed the As- 
sembly by a large majority. This triple 
Victory on a singlé day will inspire with 
pee courage the champions of this re- 
orm. 
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In New Hampshire, the bill raising the 
age of protection for girls, which had 
been engineered through both houses of 
the Legislature with infinite pains by Mrs. 
Julia R. Carpenter of Concord and other 
00d women, was vetoed by the Governor 
after the close of the session. Mrs. Car- 
penter writes to the Philanthropist; ‘'The 
Only thing is to try to get a better Gov- 
ernor two years from now, and renew 
the fight.” The Philanthropist says edito- 
tially : 

There ought not to be any doubt as to 

€ future political fate of such a Gov- 
ernor, and of his prompt retirement to pri- 
vate life; nor would there be any if the 
women of New Hampshire were, as they 


thould be, enfranchised upon equal terms 
With men. 


+e 


Delaware is still wrestling with the 
Problem of the age of protection. The 
law has been so far amended that it is 


| ferring of the degree upon Miss Chisholm 
‘indicates a change of policy in regard to 
| the higher education of women. Com- 
|menting on the above, the New York 
| World wisely says: 

| The right kind of a new woman is Miss 
|Grace Chisholm, the young English- 
| woman who has just taken the degree of 
| doctor of philosophy at Gottingen. 
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Good, wrong-headed Dr. Parkhurst, in 
his blind zeal for the suppression of the 


|**New Woman,” has at last gone to a 


| length which will bring the conservatives | 


as well as the radicals down upon him. 
In his latest article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, he propounds the idea that no 
men ought to be allowed to teach in wom- 
en’s colleges, or, as he prefers to call 
them, ‘‘female’”’ colleges. But the men 


| want the positious and the pay; more- 


over the anti-woman party generally 
hold that men are much superior to 


Whose tenderest mercy was the sword that slew, | women a8 professors ; and Mrs. Caroline 


F. Corbin, the leader of the Chicago 
remonstrants, published, a year or two 
ago, a protest against allowing a woman 
even to be principal of a primary school. 
Dr. Parkhurst also repudiates with horror 
the idea that a woman’s college should 


| turn out *“*scholarly women’”’; and thereby 


he will bring down upon upon himself 
the wrath of all the semi-progressive 
party who believe in the higher education 


| though they do not yet believe in suffrage. 


Or 


It is much more important that our 
young men and women should grow up 
good than that they should grow up 
learned. Dr. Parkhurst is right in saying 
that the prime object of a college should 
be to develop manliness and womanliness. 
But by this he does not mean the wisdom 
and goodness which constitute manliness 
in a man and womanliness in a woman. 
He means masculinity and femininity ; and 
his idea seems to be that the chief aim of 
a college should be to intensify the men- 
tal and moral differences between the 
sexes. Of course this is preposterous. 
Wendell Phillips said, ‘‘Let education 
form the rational and moral being, and 
nature will take care of the woman.”’ 
Experience has abundantly proved that 
the best results in character are produced 
where students are educated by teachers 
of both sexes, wise and good men and 
women, who themselves possess the high 
ideals they inculcate. Education by 
women alone or by men alone is one- 
sided. Most people have found this out 
as regards girls. Sooner or later they will 
find it out as regards boys also. 


= ee 


THE LIVERMORE GOLDEN WEDDING. 





Mr. and Mrs. Livermore will observe 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
on Monday afternoon, May 6. They will 
receive their friends at their home, 21 
West Emerson Street, Melrose, five min- 
utes’ walk from the station, from 2 to 6 
P. M. 


or 


MISS ALLI TRYGG IN FINLAND. 


Those Americans who were fortunate 
enough to meet Miss Alli Trygg of Fin- 
land during her visit to this country in 
1888 will be glad to learn that the in- 
domitable little woman is hard at work in 
Helsingfors, doing her part toward the 
elevation of her fellow-beings. A recent 
number of the German Frauenbewegnung 
gives an interesting account of some of 
her work. As she lives in a suburb of 
Helsingfors which is largely inhabited by 
workingmen, she has devoted herself 
especially to their interests. She has es- 





tablished a People’s Kitchen in order to 
furnish them with healthful, nourishing 
food, and has invented a new fermented 
beverage containing a very minute per- 
cent of alcohol, in order to keep them 
from’ drinking strong beer and brandy. 
But her efforts are not confined to the 
physical needs of the laborer. She had 
seen the palaces and buildings erected in 
England and America for the benefit of 
the workingmen, and longed to found a 
similar institution in Finland. Undaunted 
by the pecuniary demands of the scheme, 
she visited the members of the Finnish 





Senate and induced them to make her a 
grant of 60,000 marks for her purpose. A 
year from that time ‘‘The Workingmen’s 
Home” was ready for use. It contains 
among other things, a free reading hall 
with papers and periodicals, a lending 
library, a large hall where the men can 
meet for Sunday and evening lectures, 
and also can practise their music and 
gymnastics. There is also a Kindergarten 
and nursery in the building. Miss Trygg 
makes her home in this palace of her own 
creation, and is the soul of the whole un- 
dertaking. Eva CHANNING. 
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MACY FAIR, 

The special departments conducied by 
Mrs. Marion A. McBride at the American 
Pharmacy Fair, which opened in the 
Mechanics’ Building in this city last 
Wednesday, illustrate numerous advanced 
ideas and methods concerning home sani- 
tation, the care of the sick and of chil- 
dren. One exhibit is a model school-room, 
showing models of the special studies 
pursued in Boston schools, with an 
arrangement for school-room decoration, 
window gardening, fire escape, and plans 
of school buildings, with samples of 
school lunches furnished by the New 
England Kitchen, in compliance with the 
order introduced the past season by Dr. 
Caroline Hastings, of the Hygienical 
Committee of Boston Public Schools. 

Another is the day nursery, divided 
into a sleeping room fitted with the latest 
styles of crib and baby comforts, a dining 
room where the little people are fed,a 
play room for games, and a kindergarten 
room where ‘‘gifts” are used for practical 
training. This department is in charge of 
Miss Edith Wood, a graduate of the 
Training School for Nursery Maids of the 





be given as follows: May 9, Dr. William 
E. Chenery, ‘‘The Mouth;” Dr. Samuel 
Appleton, ‘“‘Hygiene of the Feet; May 
16, Mrs. F. E. Seavey, ‘Bicycle Gown 
Superior to Bloomers;” May 26, Dr. 
Helen B. O’ Leary, subject not announced. 
Sophia Beck, teacher of physical training, 
“Suggestions for Physical Development 
by Properly Made Clothing and Attention 
to Physical Needs.” 

There will be daily lectures in the lect- 
ure room, whivh will seat about five hun- 
dred people, and afternoon receptions will 
be held there by members of the New 
England Women’s - Press Asgociation. 
The opening reception, on May 1, was at- 
tended by representatives from the wom- 
en’s clubs of Boston and vicinity, and 
light refreshments .were served to invited 
guests. 

The lecture course opened on May 2, 
with reports from Cooking Schools of 
Boston, on work done in hospitals and 
Training Schools for Nurses. On May 3, 
Miss Alice Peloubet Norton discoursed on 
‘‘A Glass of Water,” illustrated by special 
charts from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

To-day, May 4, Miss Amabel Hope, 
Superintendent Boston School Kitchens, 





Babies’ Hospital of New York, and 
twenty children are present daily from 
the day nurseries of the city. On Monday 
afternoons special talks will be given in 
this department. ; 

Plans of model tenements are lent by 
Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. Sanitary fittings 
are exhibited under the domestic science 
department of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. 

Model arrangements and supplies for 
home nursing and for hospital work form 
an instructive exhibit. It includes a case 
of hospital supplies, and invalid cooking 
is displayed, from the recipes of Mary A. 
Boland, who has taken charge of nurses’ 
classes at the Massachusetts General and 
Boston City Hospitals during the past 
year, and whose text-book on Invalid 
Cooking is welcomed by housekeepers. 
The hospital cooking is in charge of Miss 
E. K. Burr, a graduate of the Young 
Woman’s Christian Association School of 
Domestic Science of Boston. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute, of 
Boston, the oldest organization of the 
kind in the country, has an exhibit of 
great interest. The annual meeting of 
the Institute was held on May 2, at the 
Pharmacy Fair, and a lecture was given 
by Dr. Salome Merritt, on ‘How to Wash 
and Dress the Baby.” Other lectures will 
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will lecture on School Cooking, and Miss 
Ariel Savage, of the Hancock School, 
Boston, on science work in public schools, 
subject, ‘*Mineralogy.”’ 

Next week Miss C. C. Bedford, daugh- 
ter of the late Prof. Bedford, of New 
York, will give morning lectures every 
day on ‘*Foods.” 

Mrs. Anni2Jeness Miller will lecture on 
May 7 at 2.30 P. M.on “Beautiful and 
Healthfui Dress.” On May8, at 2.30 P.M., 
she will give an address to mothers on 
‘*Dress and its Influence on Physical Con- 
ditions.” On May 11,1 P. M., Miss Savage 
on “Zoology,” 2.30 P. M., Miss Hope on 
‘*Cooking School Work.”’ ‘ 

These lectures will be followed by 
others, by Mary G. Green M. D., of Char- 
lotte, Mich; Miss Maria Daniel, of the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
| Helen Louise Johnson, editor Table Talk. 
In addition to those mentioned above, on 
Tuesday afternoons ‘Bicycles and Bicycle 
Dress” will be explained by Mary Sargent 
Hopkins, and on Wednesday afternoons 
there will be emergency talks. 

This is one of the best courses of lect- 
| ures ever given in this city, and is well 
| worth the price of admission, 25 cents, to 
| say nothing of the numerous interesting 
| and ins*ructive features of the general 
| exhibit of the Pharmacy Fair. F. M. A. 


| won golden opinions. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET is busy with 
preparations for the celebration of her 
son’s coming of age. 


Mrs. Sarau E. V. Emery has presented 
the Universalists of Lansing, Mich., with 
a church site, worth $6,000. She isa 
well-known Populist writer and speaker. 


Mrs. D. L. PHILBRIET has resigned her 
position as supervisor of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital, after twenty-two years’ 
service, and is taking a much needed rest. 


Miss ELLEN COL..INs has been appoint- 
ed Inspector of Schools for New York 
City. It would be interesting to know 
whether women have held similar posi- 
tions elsewhere. 


Miss KATHARINE E, OLIVER, who ap- 
peared last week in the dramatic recital 
from J. M. Barrie’s tale “The Play 
Actress,” did herself much credit and 
She is a remark- 
able reader. 


LaDy TENNYSON has set to music Ten- 
nyson’s poem, ‘Sweet and Low,” and it 
is published with the music in the Girls’ 
Own Paper. She used to sing this song 
to her husband, and he was very fond of 
it, so she decided to perpetuate it. 


Miss HENRIETTA MULLER, of the Lon- 
don School Board, adopted a promising 
Hindoo boy during her recent visit to 
India. Her brother-in-law is educating 
him for the bar, and the intention is 
ultimately to send him to Parliament. 


Miss LAURA Mor@AN, one of the 
principals of the Girls’ High School at 
Atlanta, who forfeited”her position by 
marrying her sick lover in order to nurse 
him, has been reinstated by the Board of 
Education, and given one month’s leave 
of absence, on full pay, for her honey- 
moon. 


Miss ANNIE Hoyt, of Hillsboro, O., 
has carried off the Faculty gold medal of 
the Pulte Medical College in Cincinnati 
with marks 99 9-13 out of a possible, 100. 
At the annua) reunion of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the college in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Miss Hoyt responded to 
the toast ‘*The Class of 1895.” 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has sent Miss 
Anthony a free pass for herself and Miss 
Shaw over all the California railroads, 
and a check for four hundred dollars to 
pay the other expenses of their western 
trip. Miss Anthony spent last Sunday at 
Warren, O., with Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, and Monday night at Indianapolis 
with Mrs. May Wright Sewall. On 
Wednesday she reached St. Louis, where 
she was joined by Miss Shaw, and both 
attended the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri W. S. A., on May'4.* To-day Miss 
Anthony expected to bé with her brother 
in Leavenworth, Kan.; Whence she will 
proceed westward. i 


Miss HELEN Morris LEwis and Miss 
E. U. YATES called out high commenda- 
tions from the local press when they 
lectured for equal suffrage recently in the 
court house at Asheville, N. C. There 
was a large audience, and the mayor was 
among the speakers. The Asheville 
Register says: ‘Miss Lewis, represent 
ing the ideal Southern woman, being @ 
native of South Carolina, and Miss Yates, 
a fine model of New England woman- 
hood, are one in the great cause they so 
ably and worthily represent. These two 
devoted women should be called to speak 
in every town and city in the State. 
Those who heard their logical addresses 
certainly withdrew many of their in- 
herited objections to equal rights for 
women.” 

Miss JANE ADDAmMs, of Hull House, 
Chicago, will in the future wear the 
official star of the city department of pub- 
lic works. She has been appointed gar- 
bage inspector in the Nineteenth Ward 
by Commissioner Kent. Miss Addams has 
for some years been an active worker in 
the cause of municipal reform, and has 
taken a prominent part in the politics of 
city, county and State. Last year, in ad- 
dition to her duties as superintendent of 
the Hull House, she was active in the 
work of the Civic Federation, and served 
that organization as garbage inspector in 
the same ward that she has now been 
appointed to look after by the city. A 
few weeks ago, when the annual contract 
letting for the cleaning of streets and the 
removal of garbage was to be awarded 
she was among the bidders for the con- 
tract in the Nineteenth Ward. Her bid 
was not accepted, but she will now be 
inspector over the contractor who beat 
her for the job. 
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CHICAGO DOINGS. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 23, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps the most important event of 
the past week was the announcement that 
an anti-suffrage ciub is about to be formed 
by Mrs. Alice Houghton, who represented 
the State of Washington on the board of 
Lady Managers, during the World’s Fair 
and has since resided in this city. Mrs. 
Houghton is represented as favoring 
woman’s voting on school and property 
questions, and for my part I do not see 
but that means a full ballot, since all 
officers elected have more or less to do 
with taxation. It is said that she has 
enrolled forty sympathizers, but no other 
names are mentioned. 

The Cook County Suffrage Society met 
Tuesday at the Sherman House. It re- 
viewed the work at Springfield and 
Decatur, and discussed the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The Olio Club met Tuesday and 
listened to the inaugural address of its 
president, Mrs. J. Harrison White, who 
chose ‘‘Tact’”’ for her topic. Miss Eva 
Emmet Wykoff rendered some musical 
selections. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Lindon W. Bates 
read a paper on ‘Literature and its re- 
lations to Modern Science,” before the 
Women’s Club. 

The Children’s Aid Society, at its an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday, reported plac- 
ing one hundred and sixty-six homeless 
destitute little ones in good homes, and 
finding employment for sixty-two moth- 
ers with infants. Receipts for the year 
were $12,869, and a balance of $496 was 
on hand to begin the new year with. 

The Protective Agency for woman and 
children celebrated its tenth anniversary 
April 19. This is one of the most practical 
and necessary philanthropic organizations 
in the city. The reports were encourag- 
ing and enthusiasm was manifested. Mrs. 
Fannie Howe, the president, made a 
brief address upon the work and the out- 
look. Mrs. Lillian Dryer, the agent, 
stated that 2,946 applications for aid had 
been presented the past year; 125 had 
been considered by the lawyers. Mrs. 
Moulton, assistant agent, has made 624 
visits to judges and police courts. The 
officers-elect for the coming year are: 

President, Mrs. Fannie Howe; Vice- 
President, Mrs. J. W. Cloud; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet Lewis; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Rand; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Metcalf; Direc. 
tors, Mrs. Charles H. Conover, Mrs. 
Perry A. Hull, Mrs. C. C. Holt, Mrs. J. 
D. Harvey, Dr. Frances Crane, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. J. M. Ware, 
Mrs. 8S. M. Nickerson, Mrs. E. P. Ripley, 
Mrs. William B. Keene Jr., Mrs. 38. L. 
Jenks, Mrs. 8. H. Crane, Mrs. William R. 
Sterling, Mrs. Mary E. Bundy, Miss 
Florence Hathorne, Mrs. Mary R. Plum- 
mer, Mrs. Adolph Heile, Mrs. John 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Horace M. Starkey, Mrs. 
G. W. Woodward, Dr. Marie Reisner, 
Miss Fannie E. Gray, Miss Scammon. 
Mrs. George Plummer, Chairman of the 
Press Committee; Mrs. William R. Sterl- 
ing, Finance Committee; Mrs. S. dG. 
Crane, Court Committee. 

The North Chicago Political Equality 
Club had a treat in the address of Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, delivered at its 
regular meeting on Friday. Mrs. Gage 
brought out some nevel and interesting 
points relative to the formation of our 
Government. Bancroft’s history of the 
United States says that the Constitution 
was framed upon the unwritten code 
which governed the Six Nations of 
Indians that originally held sway through- 
out the country. The women of the Six 
Nations had a controlling power in the 
councils. The Indians were peaceable 
and powerful. Among the Iroquois a 
council of matrons settled all disputes. 
Records were kept by a wampum belt, 
now held by a man whose ancestor was a 
white man, this race tracing its descent 
through the feminine line. Treaties with 
these tribes on record in Albany, N. Y., 
are signed by both sexes. At a large 
council recently held to elect a chief, two 
men protested against ignoring the right 
of the oldest woman in the nation to 
name the chief, and in consequence of 
such indignity the Tuscaroras threaten to 
secede. In case of separation of parents 
the children invariably go with the 
mother, yet in that same State the law 
until lately gave the guardianship of chil- 
dren born in wedlock absolutely to the 
father, though judges on application 
might give it to the mother. Prior to the 
war a law was enacted giving both 
parents equal rights, but while mothers 
were caring for their children during the 
absence of the fathers who fought for the 
Union, and while other women were at 
the front caring for the wounded, that 
law was repealed. In New York State 
until last year the father could even will 
away an unborn babe to be taken from 
the mother as soon as given birth. Mrs. 
Gage paid « tribute to Anna Dickinson, 
whose eloquence aided in preserving the 
Union, and to Anna Ella Carroll who 
planned Grant’s victorious campaign to 
Vicksburg, and whose influence with the 
Governor of Maryland kept that State 
loyal. To calm the fearsjof those who 





thought it unsafe far women to vote lest 
they might make mistakes, the speaker 
quoted instances where retroactive legisla- 
tion has had to be enacted to legalize 
actions of men. An amusing blunder of 
Congress recently was in passing a law to 
add 1,000 men to the standing army and 
making no provision either for food or 
raiment for them. 
CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





COLLEGE PARK, CAL., APRIL, 17, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

California has added new emeralds to 
her winter attire, for now the deciduous 
trees wave fresh green banners, fruit buds 
have lost their white and pink and cream 
to snuggle in green bowers, the fields are 
bright with orange poppies (Eschscholt- 
zia Californica), gilias and cyclamen. 
Everywhere are patches of color, as is 
nature’s way in California, while the 
gardens are gorgeous with roses, callas, 
geraniums, wisterias, etc. A gay carpet 
beneath, a blue sky above, floating a big, 
bright sun, properly tempered by sea air, 
invigorating, genial, the whole set in a 
rim of mountains framing earth and sky 
together, and we fortunate mortals pos- 
sessors of all this loveliness. Such is 
Santa Clara Valley, this beautiful April 
morning. Now what is the political con- 
dition of this wonderful State? 

The California Constitution, 
20., Sec. 18., says: 

No person shall, on account of sex, be 
disqualified from entering upon or pur- 
suing any lawful business, vocation, or 
profession. 

Also it is forbidden to discriminate as 
regards pay against women, in any public 
employment. Women may also be school 
trustees, and county or State Superintend- 
ent of schodls. Public schools of all 
grades, the State University, and Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, open all de- 
partments to women on the same terms as 
men, also women may, though married, 
be notaries public, administrators, and ex- 
ecutors of estates. Women have no direct 
vote, however, on any question; conse- 
quently, as the schools are a department 
of politics, women are never chosen trus- 
tees except in small districts in which no 
man wishes the office. They are some- 
times elected school superintendents in 
smali counties, never where the office is 
desirable. Moreover, as there must be no 
difference of pay as regards sex, the 
schools are usually graded in rank and 
pay. The lowest grade, with seventy 
scholars, gives the least salary, and a 
woman has that; while the highest grade, 
with about twenty five pupils, employs a 
man, and so the law is not fractured. 
This unjust discrimination is in the cities. 
The country cares little for ‘‘male or 
female,” pays about the same to each, 
and not over one-sixth of the teachers are 
men; but these draw about one-third of 
the public money. 

The doctors and lawyers have been quite 
just to women. If a woman fails in either 
profession, it is her own fault. The gen- 
erosity of the best more than outweighs 
the jealousy of the worst. Many churches 
are open to women of the W. C. T. U.; 
but, so far as I know, no orthodox church 
except the United Brethren ordains wom- 
en. However, the Universalists, Uni- 
tarians, Salvation Army and Friends, re- 
deem the church, while the world makes 
about as much fuss over a woman as & 
man if a crack shot, a crack§rower, or a 
crack bicyclist, as has happened. 

Woman has no direct vote on any ques- 
tion. In one matter however, she has, in 
some counties, a ‘‘yote by signature.” 
Several counties have a law that no one 
can secure a license to sell liquor, unless 
his application is signed by seven free- 
holders ‘‘near” his place of business. 
Now, California women pay about 20% of 
the taxes of the State, exclusive of com- 
munity property, and number about one- 
third of the tax payers, and as they often 
own property near the saloon, their names 
are very desirable, and count the same as 
the names of men. Women are allowed to 
vote for liquor, thus conceding the princi- 
ple, and though American women rarely 
do it, it is pleasant to see how deferential 
the applicants are to women free-holders. 
Power evokes politeness. 

There is considerable suffrage -senti- 
ment. Santa Clara County has about 
50,000 population. Out of that number 
over 4,000 have signed suffrage petitions 
without much canvassing, about one-fifth 
of the adults. Alas! liquor and the vices 
are active and united in deadly opposi- 
tion. We have many foreigners. They 
have their separate societies, papers, and 
churches, so it is difficult to reach them, 
and our large papers are silent or hostile. 
Our Legislature meets biennially, and has 
just adjourned. For the past three years 
the W. C. T. U.’s (California, and South- 
ern California comprising ten counties), 
have presented sufirage bills, and the 
WwW. Cc. T. U. president of California 
(North) has attended the Legislature and 
won golden opinions for her tact and 
good sense. This lady, Mrs. B. Sturte- 
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vant Peet, was once secretary of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association, and is 
a host at the Legislature, winning the re- 
spect even of opponents. Two years ago 
she secured the passage of a School Suf- 
frage bill, but it was not signed by Gov. 
Markham, for the bosses, the great cor- 
porations which have a vested interest in 
evil, are a unit, a forceful unit, in the op- 
position. 

This year the Republican party pledged 
itself to woman saffrage. It meant, how- 
ever, a constitutional amendment. Mrs. 
Peet was present early in the session with 
bills for school and municipal suffrage, 
but Mrs. Gordon and Mrs, Blinn, of the 
two suffrage societies, had full suffrage 
bills, and it was urged that full suffrage 
would cover all we asked, so the full 
suffrage bills blocked ours entirely, and 
were kept on the track until the end of 
the session, though they failed to pass the 
Senate. A bill to put a constitutional 
amendment before the voters in 1896, giv- 
ing women full suffrage, did pass. Some 
of our friends worked for it, hoping it 
would be carried ; also some of our bitter- 
est foes voted for it, ‘‘to throw us to the 
dogs,’’ as they expressively term it. At 
the most, there is a chance for education. 
We must make all we can of it, and God 
often makes the wrath of man to praise 
him, so we will go on, doing all we can, 
for sometime, we know not when, some- 
how, perhaps not as we plan, the right 
will come uppermost. The W. C. T. U. 
did not wish this amendment, but the 
executive board has decided to make 
franchise its especial work until after 
this vote is taken. There are perhaps 
6,000 W. C. T. U. women in the two 
State organizations, and many men favor 
it, so we will gird ourselves to do what 
we can. Some of our greatest national 
blessings have come to us as the result of 
intended evil, overruled for good. 

Sara H. M. SEVERANCE. 

State Franchise Supt. of Cal. (North). 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES, 


The Easter number of the Youth's Com- 
panion is one of unusual excellence and 
beauty. Among the many good things it 
contains are two typical Easter stories, 
‘“‘Dorothy’s Easter,” and ‘A Corner in 
Eggs,” and ‘‘The Story of a Statue,” by 
the Marquis of Lorne, prepared for The 
Companion in collaboration with the 
Princess Louise. 

The opening article of the May number 
of The Chautauguan is a ofusely il- 
lustrated one on the fashions of this 
century, showing the styles of gowns, 
bonnets, headdresses, hairdressing, etc., 
that have prevailed in that period. It is 
written by Alice Morse Earle. The 
Woman’s Council Table has articles on 
“The Light Sifter,” a talk on astronomy, 
by Mary Proctor; ‘‘Women in Current 
Fiction,’”’ by Alice Hilton ; ‘*Monderisch,” 
a Turkish story, by Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch; ‘“‘Women Among the Early 
Germans,” third urticle, by Louise Pros- 
ser Bates. 

The Boston Daily Globe of April 19 
contained some account of the brave part 
taken by women in the memorable events 
of April 19, 1775. Of special interest is 
an interview given with Mrs. Charlotte 
Holden, who lives in Cambridge, Mass., 
near Harvard College, and who although 
97 years old, is in full possession of her 
faculties and can relate the story of the 
battle when was ‘fired the shot heard 
round the world” as witnessed by her 
mother. ' 

An interesting sketch of the Sherburne 
Prison for women is given in the Woman's 
Signal by Lady Henry Somerset, who 
describes her interview with the warden, 
during her recent visit to America. She 
says: ‘The wise and humane discipline 
by which the prisoners are governed has 
had surprising results. A spirit of emula- 
tion, self-respect and obedience has been 
aroused in some of the worst classes of 
women prisoners.” 
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BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The April meeting of the Brooklyn W. 
S. A. was held April16, at the Pierrepont 
Assembly Rooms. It was preceded by 
an executive meeting of the King’s Co. 
Political Equality League, Mrs. C. H. 
Cary, president, in the chair. It was pro- 
posed to hold a Yellow Tea, in behalf of 
the State Association, the arrangements 
for the same being left in the hands of the 
chair. 

Mrs. Chapman, president of the Brook- 
lyn W. S. A., called the meeting to order 
and asked the attention of the members 
to the following appeal to the Senate at 
Albany, and requested the signatures of 
all present, before forwarding it: 

To the Senate of the State of New York: 

Gentlemen :—The undersigned, in body 
assembled, on this 16th day of April, 1895, 
do most respectfully urge that you will 
vote for the suffrage referendum, now 
pending in the Senate. We would repre- 
sent that it is alien to the spirit of Ameri- 
can institutions to refuse to submit to the 





le a.question asked for and signed 
with mere chan 600,000 names. - 

The above was signed by the president 
and every one present. 

A convention of Women’s Clubs was an- 
nounced at Jamaica, Long Island, on May 
3, and the chair was instructed to appoint 
delegates tothesame. The State Suffrage 
books were circulated, and the president 
announced the Rev. Cortland Myers, who 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘Reform in Muni- 
cipal Government.” 

Mr. Myers spoke of the many dangers 
now threatening us, and enumerated as 
the most important, unrestricted immigra- 
tion, the rapid growth of our large cities, 
the shirking of responsibility by the chief 
powers, the danger of State interference 
in local affairs, and of lawlessness as 
evidenced in the non-fulfilment of existing 
laws. ; 

Mrs. Mary H. Lomas followed with an 
interesting paper on ‘‘Woman’s Interest 
in Municipal Reforms,” and urged the 
necessity of education in political and 
legislative matters, as being absolutely 
essential in the proper handling of the 
suffrage by women. 

Mrs. Hackstaff, Miss Stetson, Mrs. 
Perry and Mrs. Cary spoke on politics in 
our public school system, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 

E. O'CONNOR, Cor. Sec. pro-tem. 

April 20, 1895. 
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MEN WHO DO NOT WANT TO VOTE. 


The proposed formation of an anti-male 
suffrage club in Boston will, if the project 
proves successful, fill a long-felt want. 
There is ample material in this great and 
cultured city. No intelligent observer can 
doubt the existence here of many hun- 
dreds, even thousands of men who regard 
the suffrage as a nuisance, a bore, a bur- 
den, an impertinence. They would cheer- 
fully subscribe to the language used by a 
New York association of citizens who do 
not want to vote, as reported in a news 
despatch published last Monday, chang- 
ing but a single word, § substituting 
‘“*men” for ‘‘women,” thus: ‘‘They regard 
suffrage forced upon men as a mistake in 
political expediency, difficult if not im- 
possible to rectify,” a thing ‘‘unasked and 
undesirable.” Indeed, these anti-male 
suffrage men find themselves in hearty 
accord with pretty much all the argu- 
ments put forth so glibly and gracefully 
on the suffrage subject by that not very 
numerous but very vocal body of citizens 
who have lately, in various localities 
been so diligent in assuring the public 
that they do not want to vote; and that, 
therefore, a great many other citizens 
who do want to ought not to be per- 
mitted to vote. 

The chief argument, of course, is that 
suffrage is not a natural right, much less 
a duty, but merely a privilege bestowed 
by something or somebody—precisely by 
what or whom they do not seem to be 
able to tell very clearly—and so, to be 
sure—no one who is deprived of the bal- 
lot has any just cause of complaint, and 
no one who enjoys the blessings of the 
city, the state or the nation is under any 
moral obligation to do anything, except 
pay taxes toward the proper manage- 
ment and maintenance of good govern- 
ment. 

Then the other arguments of the anti- 
male suffrage club will come in, one after 
another, in their customary form, such as 
these: If only good and wise men were to 
have the suffrage, it might not be so 
objectionable, but bad and foolish men 
will have it too, and the number of bad 
and foolish men is larger than the number 
of good and wise men ; therefore the total 
result of male suffrage must be evil. Be- 
sides, as a rule, good men will stay away 
from the polls in large numbers, while 
bad ones will vote early and often. This 
argument will be urged with special force 
by the members of the club, for they can 
always point in proof of the first half of 
the proposition to the fact that they them- 
selves are in the habit of staying away 
from the polls. Further, man’s sphere is 
business, professional life or sporting; 
for him to leave his proper sphere to 
dabble in the dirty pool of politics is to 
unsex himself, to become unmanly. 
If men only realized how much more 
attractive they are to women when 
measuring off dress goods behind the coun- 
ter, wearing long hair and playing the 
piano, wielding a lawn tennis racquet, or 
even guiding the plow, than when deposit- 
ing a folded sheet of paper in a ballot 
box, the world would soon cease to be- 
hold that unnatural -nonstrosity, the man 
who wants to vote. There are any num- 
ber of additional arguments, equally con- 
vincing and all ready to hand. They 
would fill a page of The Advertiser. In- 
deed they would fill a volume. In fact 
they would fill the Boston public library, 
and then ‘overflow into Copley Square. 
There is, in short, or rather, in long, no 
end to the arguments against allowing 
men to vote. The best of the matter is 
that they are all at hand, or rather at 
tongue, they can be repeated ad libitum, 
ad infinitum, ad nauseum. There is not 
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upon the gray matter of the brain jp 


.| order to supply arguments against may 


suffrage. The less the gray matter is dig. 
turbed the more plentiful will the argy. 
ments be. Nothing in the world is wanteg 
except to take the literature of the ‘zr. 
monstrants” against granting the right of 
self-government to half our fellow citj. 
zens, changing a noun or a pronoun here 
or there, and it will answer admirably for 
purposes of petition in favor of 

away the right of self-government from 
the other half. 

We look forward hopefally to the or. 
ganization of an anti-male suffrage club ip 
this city. Boston is accustomed to leag 
in new movements. Other cities are 
waiting for our city to take the initiative, 
Among men in Boston who'do not want 
to vote, as shown in multitudes of in. 
stances by actions which speak louder 
than words, and in not a few instances by 
words also, are gentlemen of wealth 
“family” and high social position, lead. 
ing club men, ornaments of ‘exclusive’? 
ball rooms, brilliant attendants at five 
o’clock teas, eminent citizens whose 
trousers are always accurately creased, 

What could possibly be more logical 
than their arguments that, because they 


to be allowed to do so?—Boston Daily Ad. 
vertiser. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 


Dr. Ida Beaver, of Denver, has been 
appointed to succeed Mrs. Dr. Love on 
the Colorado State Board of Charities, 
She is a graduate of the Chicago College 
of Medicine and had an office with Dr. 
Love during the first of her three years’ 
practice in Denver. 

In the class examinations recently held 
at Pulte College, Cincinnati, O., the 
Faculty medal, the highest honor which 
a@ graduate of that college can there re- 
ceive, was won by Miss Anna F. Hoyt, of 
Hillsboro. The examination is said to 
have been very thorough, but Miss Hoyt 
emerged from it a smiling victor, witha 
percentage of 99 9-10 to her credit. The 
four next in order were men, and their 
marks were only a fraction lower than 
Miss Hoyt’s, but that fraction decided 
the contest. 

Miss Ellen F. McCarthy received one of 
the best averages in a recent examination 
for internes, and she will have the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman interne 
in any of the hospitals in Cincinnati, 0. 
She will graduate this month from the 
Woman’s Medical College, which she has 
been attending for three years, and will 
then take her position as interne in the 
City Hospital. Her home is in Titusville, 
Pa. Miss McCarthy is not yet 23 years 
of age, and is described as a pretty little 
woman who ranks as one of the brightest 
students in her college. 

Sarah A. Chadwick was surgeon of 4 
volunteer cavalry regiment, the 7th Illi- 
nois, in 1861. The regiment was stationed 
at Cairo, and Miss Chadwick acted as its 
assistant surgeon for several months. 
The regiment wanted her regularly ap- 
pointed in commission, but the war de- 
partment was unwilling to appoint 4 
woman. For these services Congress voted 
her $800 at its last session. Miss Chad- 
wick is a graduate of Oberlin College. 


—- 
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WwW. Cc, T. U. NOTES, 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, ‘“‘the Prison Evange- 
ist,” arrived at her home in Providence, 
R. I., after nearly six months’ absence in 
England, where she is greatly beloved 
and called the ‘‘Elizabeth Fry of America.” 


The Arkansas W. C. T. U. succeeded 
after much hard work in getting a bill for 
“police matron in cities of first class” 
passed by the Legislature. 

Mrs. Martha E. Root, of Bay City, 
Mich., has been appointed a lecturer to 
the department of the relation of temper- 
ance to labor and capital. 

Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin, one of the 
best-known national lecturers and preéi- 
dent of the Boston Union, is planning § 
trip throughout New York State during 
May, where she will attend the conven- 
tions of Columbia, Orange and Dutchess 
counties. She is open to dates that she 
can fill at that time either in New York, 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey. 

In view of the fact that the next annual 
convention of the National W. C. T. U- 
is to be held in Baltimore, Md., much 
attention is being given to organization in 
the South. Mrs. Helen M. Barker recently 
completed a successful four-weeks’ trip 
in the Carolinas, and Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson is about to start for the 
Southwest. She will attend the State 
conventions of Mississippi and Texas, snd 
meetings in Tennessee. 

The Indianapolis Organizer has changed 
from a weekly to a semi-monthly edition 
until it shall attain 4,000 subscribers. The 
Organizer is one of the best of the 
State W.C. T. U. papers and deserves 
more liberal support from the Indians 
unions. 
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societies organized under the name of 
“wgomerset Y,” in honor of Lady Henry 
Somerset. 

Miss Willard announces in a recent let- 
ter that the plan of a special round-the- 
world trip with the Polyglot petition will 
probably be abandoned, as it is thought 
that taking up the work more gradually 
will better suit the interests of the various 
countries to be visited. The petition will 
this summer be presented to the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Norway, Sweden 
avd probably Denmark. 


“That hard-faced child,” as Anna Gor- 
don calls the beautiful bronze maiden 
which is the evolution of her own bright 
prain and the pluck and toil of the chil- 
dren of the World’s Loyal Temperance 
Legion, is at last to take up her final 
position near the entrance to Willard 
Hall, and to be known as Willard Foun- 
tain to the city of Chicago. F. M. A. 


> 





AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT, 


All readers of the WoMAN's JOURNAL 
will be interested to visit the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
May 7, to see the work done by the pupils 
of the dressmaking classes. The finished 
dresses, as well as drafts, patterns, etc., 
will be on exhibition to the public during 
the whole day and evening. For the past 
year the dressmaking at the Union has 
been taught by an efficient teacher from 
the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, so that 
there will be an added interest in see- 
ing what has been accomplished by a 
truly scientific system during the first 
year of its introduction in Boston. It is 
hoped that before long an order depart- 
ment may be established in connection 
with the classes. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 
CATION. Washington, D. C. 1891-92. 
In two volumes. 

This report contains an immense amount 
of statistical and descriptive information 
in regard to the school systems of the Uni- 
ted States. William T. Harris, LL. D., has 
also obtained valuable information from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden, etc. Statisticsand a 
highly encouraging series of reports on 
coeducation is given, and in every case 
where it has been introduced it has given 

t satisfaction. The objections are all 
theoretical. Summer Schools and Chau- 
tauquas, more than sixty in number, are 
flourishing—colored schools in the South 
are improving. Colleges for Women, Nor- 
mal Schools, Business Colleges, Schools for 
the Deaf, Dumb, Blind and Feeble Minded, 

Schools of Agriculture and the Mechanic 

Arts, Reform Schools,Schools of Medicine, 

Dentistry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Veterinary 

Science—every variety of instruction are 

classified and described. Toa teacher or 

& student of education these volumes are 

most instructive and impressive. The 

total number of scholars in schools of all 
grades, public and private, during the year 

numbered nearly fifteen million, or 22.69 

per cent of the population. H. B. B. 


WHERE I WENT AND WHATI Saw. By 
Mabel Thurston. Boston: James H. 
Earle. 

This is a gossipy diary of daily happen- 
ings, during a three months’ flying trip to 
Europe. It is a faithful transcript of the 
small incidents that seem important to an 
inexperienced traveller doing her first 
sight-seeing abroad. H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. — 


Ten women have been appointed on the 
list of census enumerators in Boston. 


Sheriff Cameron, of London, Canada, has 
Provided a woman to look after the com- 
fort of women witnesses. This is an ex- 
ample to emulate. 

Mrs. Estella Bachman Brokaw is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Courier Publishing Com- 
pany, which issues the Single Tax Cou- 
rier at St. Louis. 

At the meeting of the New England 
branches of the Women’s Alliance held in 
Lawrence, Mass., April 18, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, of the Christian Register, spoke 
on ‘Faith and Heroism of the Women in 
Armenia.” 

The Humane Society of Massachusetts 
has presented its medal for bravery shown 
in saving life, to Jennie C. Campbell and 
Mary A. Driscoll of Boston, who on 
March 1, at great risk to themseives, 
rescued a little boy from being burned to 
death. 

Conspicuous among the contents of the 
May Atlantic are ‘Tramps with an En- 
thusiast,” by Olive Thorne Miller; “A 
Singular Life,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, a short story by Eliza Orne 
White, entitled ‘‘A Faithful Failure,” 
and ‘Christmas Shopping at Assuan,” by 
Agnes Repplier. 

The Pharmacy Fair to be held in Bos- 
ton during May will present a valuable 
Course of daily lectures on physical cul- 
ture, sanitation, hygiene and scientific 
food. The array of lecturers includes Miss 
C.C. Bedford, daughter of the late Prof. 








Bedford of New York, a prominent officer 
of the American Pharmacy Association, 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, editor of 
Table Talk, and Dr. Mary E. Green of 
Charlotte, Mich. 

Mrs. Ella Lowery Mosley, editor of the 
Woman’s Department of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Times, bas an excellent article in 
the issue of April 17, in reply to some 
“Anti Suffrage Views” put forth in the 
woman’s edition of the St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBride contributes 
in the April Bostonian a history of the 
‘* Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association,” founded in 1795, with a de- 
scription of the Centennial Celebration, 
which took place in the Association Build- 
ing on April 15. 

Estes & Lauriat, this city, are to bring 
out immediately a new story by Mrs. 
Laura E. Richards, entitled “Jim of 
Hellas.” It is the fifth in the Captain 
January. Series, of which over 120,000 
copies have already been sold. It con- 
tains two of Mrs. Richards’s characteristic 
stories. 

In Vineland, N. J., Mrs. Hannah Chard 
celebrated her 106th birthday, surrounded 
by four generations of her descendants. 
With a cheerful smile and a pleasant 
word, ‘‘Aunt Hannah” welcomed each 
guest, and from many received presents. 
About ninety relatives were present. 
There are three sons, thirty-two grand- 
children, eighty-two great-grandchildren 
and twelve great-great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the wife of Con- 
gressmap Storer of Cincinnati, is said to 
have the most complete private pottery 
collection possessed by any woman. She 
was the originator of the Rockford Works 
in Cincinnati, and her pottery studio in 
Washington contains everything, from 
the clay mixtures for those works, which 
stand about in great jars, to the finest 
tools for the busfness. Mrs. Storer casts 
her own pieces, fires them in a beautiful 
kiln, decorates the clay in original de- 
signs, glazes and fires to a finish. 


The statue to Emma Willard, to be 
erected by her old pupils on the grounds 
of the seminary that bears her name, in 
Troy, N. Y., will be unveiled May 16. 
Work is to be begun this week on the 
foundation. The sculptor has represented 
Mrs. Willard as she was in 1$21, when, at 
the age of thirty-four, she founded the 
celebrated school. Singularly enough, 
the attire of the figure in the mode of 
seventy years ago is not much unlike the 
present revived styles. The wide sleeves 
and full skirts are almost exactly similar. 


A portrait of the late Miss Mary R. 
Bird, daughter of the late Hon. F. W. 
Bird, has been hung in Bird Hall, Wal- 
pole, Mass., opposite a portrait of her 
father, which was lately placed there, 
The money for the portrait was raised by 
solicitation by the children of the neigh- 
borhood. Miss Bird was an exceptionally 
useful and public-spirited woman, served 
for many years on the school committee 
and Public Library Board, and was earn- 
est and active in all movements for the 
benefit of her native village. Besides the 
portrait, she will have a memorial in a 
drinking fountain reared in her name by 
a children’s sewing circle. 


Mrs. Mary Thompson, the venerable 
founder of the Thompson Home for Old 
Ladies, Detroit, Mich., died recently at 
the age of eighty-seven years. For nearly 
fifty years she has been a powerful factor 
for good in the city of Detroit. Her 
charities have covered almost the entire 
range of beneficial institutions. The 
Thompson Home, for which she is best 
known, was founded in 1874. Mrs. 
Thompson gave $10,000 in cash for the 
establishment of the home. It was erected 
in 1884, after she bought the present site, 
a substantial and artistic three - story 
building, at a cost of $82,000. This is 
but one of her charities. 


Half-a-dozen Welsh women began work 
last week in the tin-plate works in Pitts- 
burg. They receive the plates as they 
come from the rolls and separate the black 
sheets. This work heretofore has been 
done wholly by men. It is hard and rough. 
The women wear great leather shields on 
their hands, leather aprons, and hob- 
nailed shoes to protect them from the 
heat and metal. They are paid $1.50 a 
day. Men received for the same work 
$1.35. The forewoman gets $1.75. This 
is the first time women have been em- 
ployed at such work in this country. This 
is not very much harder work after all 
than that of many workingwomen, and it 
is a rare example of women getting at 
least as good pay as men. 

A memorial of equatorial Africa in 
which the whole civilized world has in- 
terest is picturedin The Century for May. 
This is the tree beneath which is buried 
the heart of Dr. Livingstone, and upon 
the trunk of which a record was rudely 
chiseled by one of the great missionary’s 
native followers. The photograph was 
taken on the spot by Mr. E. J. Glave dur- 
ing an exploration made for The Century. 
The tree was found near a deserted vil- 





lage on the south shore of Lake Bang- 
weolo, and it towers far above all the 
surrounding foliage. Mrs Brace—the 
daughter of Livingstone—and her hus- 
band sent out a tablet commemorative of 
the explorer’s death, which the Belgian 
officers put up eight miles from the tree. 
Eighteen months before Mr. Glave’s visit 
the tablet was carried off by the chief of a 
slave caravan. 

Sir Edward Arnold, in the Sunday 
Herald, says: 

The cogenane are a noble people. The 
women of Japan are better than the men, 
and they are the nation’s power. Like 
your little North American animal, the 
ermine, they are ever white, no matter 
how life places them. They will not soil. 
They are model, modest and upright. It 
is the women who govern in Japan, de- 
spite the infernal laws with which they 
are surrounded. They will make Japan 
into a magnificent nation. One of the 
finest women in Japan isthe Empress. The 
religion of the nation lives in the women. 
They preserve its piety. It is the women 
who keep up the marvellous family love 
of the Japanese. They care for the sged 
with a tenderness of which we can have 
but slight conception. They mourn for 
the dead with a sympathetic grief and 
lofty sentiment of loss, which mean the 
very highest heart development. 

Miss James and her aunt, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., on April 14 were the only oc- 
cupants of the house. Miss James 
awoke about 2 and detected the sound of 
some one breathing. Not wishing to dis- 
turb her aunt, she lay still for a moment 
and then, stretching out her hand, she 
felt the face of a person lying on the bed 
beside her. With a scream she jumped to 
the floor. Her cries awakened her aunt, 
and she joined her niece. As the women 
groped about in the darkness to get a 
match to light the gas the girl came upon 
a small iron shovel. She grasped it and 
continued to search. When the match 
was struck the form of & man was seen 
lying motionless on the bed. The next 
moment the intruder sprang up and made 
adash at Mrs. Brennar. When he came 
within reach of Miss James, who still 
held the shovel, she dealt him a blow 
across the face. It staggered the man, 
but the girl did not stop. She rained 
blow after blow on the head of the burg- 
lar and drove him into a corner. The 
woman’s cries and the noise of the strug- 
gle attracted the attention of a passer. 
When he arrived the burglar was holding 
his hands above his head, trying to ward 
off the blows the girl was giving him. 
Policemen soon arrived and the man was 
placed under arrest. He is strong and 
could easily have overcome the elderly 
woman and her niece but for the de- 
termined attack made at the start by the 
girl. 


* 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TELLTALES, 


Pussy-willow bad a secret that the snowdrops 
whispered her, 

And she purred it to the south wind while it 
stroked her velvet fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the 
busy honey-bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scar- 
let maple-trees ; 

And these dropped it to the wood-brooks brim- 
ming full of melted snow, 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast, as they 
chattered to and fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sang it loud 
and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows: 
cheer up! spring is here!’’ 

— Youth's Companion. 


‘Wake up! 


2 
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A BRAVE MOTHER. 

As showing the force of maternal love 
among the lower animals, there are few 
more pathetic incidents than the follow- 
ing, which comes from Australia: 

During a severe drought, the owner of 
a country station was sitting one evening 
on the balcony outside his house, when 
he was surprised to notice a kangaroo 
lingering about, alternately approaching 
and retiring from the house, as though 
half in doubt and fear what to do. At 
length she approached the water pails, 
and taking a young one from her pouch, 
held it to the water to drink. 

While her baby was satisfying its thirst 
the mother was quivering all over with 
excitement, for she was but a few feet 
away from the balcony, where one of her 
great foes was sitting, watching her. 
The little one having finished drinking, it 
was replaced in the poueh, and the old 
kangaroo started off at a rapid pace. 

When the natural timidity of the 
kangaroo is taken into account, it will be 
recognized what astonishing bravery this 
affectionate mother betrayed. It is a 
pleasing ending to the story that the eye- 
witness was so affected by the scene that 
from that time forward he could never 
shoot a kangaroo. 











Tuat tired feeling, loss of appetite and 
nervous prostration are driven away by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which makes pure 
blood. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaRTHmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 





TEACHERIOF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Se meng Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and clase instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 

(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 


REMOVAL 
S. C. SMALL 


& CO., 


MAKERS OF 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


INVALID CHAIRS. 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 
NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLpEesT Fish MARKET Im Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 

Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 

















Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. fDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City preg ae Street. Depot 
er Street, Boston. 
_ TT BR. BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





uine Habit Cured in 10 


Mo 
OPIUM 2 sie See cose 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanpa M. 

Do.eras. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the Tiaintiest of da’ iy 
love stories, at the same time that it tes a pati otic 
tale in the interests of down-trodden childhood. e 

wer dis; layed tn this book is that of an artist—w 
oves not only bis tools and his work, but who puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who 
cosward to the good which may result therefrog to 


ers. 

In the King’s Country. A Christian En- 
deavor story. Uniformly bound in cloth. 
$1.50 each. 

Bethia Wray’s New Name 

* Osborne of Arrochar 

The Heirs of Bradley House 

Claudia 

The Foes of her Household 

*In Trust 

The Fortunes of the Faradays 

Stephen Dane 

* Lost in a Great City 

A Woman's Inheritance 

Sydnie Adriance 

Seven Daughters 

Home Nook or Tue Crown or Duty 

Hope Mii 

Out of the Wreck on Was iT WoRTH THB 
Victory? 

From Hand to Mouth 

Whom Kathie Married 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 

A Modern Adam anda Eve in a Garden 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor 

The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Fall 
Page Illustrations by Doré. 

*Larry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 

Kathie Stories. Six volumes. Illustrated. 
each $1.00. 

Katie's THREE Wisnes KATHIE’s SOLDIERS 
KaTuie’s Aunt RUTH In THE Ranks 


KaTuHIk’s SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 
Karure’s Harvest Dars 

Santa Claus Land. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 

The writings of Miss have found accep- 
tance with the public they are characte 
by g001 sense, a keen insight, and an appreciation 
all that ie good and noble in human life. Her stories 
are always pure, always p/easing, alweys elevating.— 
Home Journal. 





Miss Townsend’s Books 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Vincinma F. 

TownsEND. Cloth, $1.50 

Miss Townsend’s s‘ories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an autho , and so her books are 
always pure, bright, and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 


* Mostly Marjorie Day...... 


S| 
& 
> 
* 
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A Boston Girl’s Ambition. ... Cloth 1 50 
The Deerings of Medbury.... Cloth 1 00 
Bee Ms occ ccc cces Cloth 1 00 
a a arn. oe 06 6 8 6 66 8 Cloth 100 
The Mills of Tuxbury....... Cloth 1 00 
That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cloth 1 50 
Darryll Gap; or, Whether it Paid. Cloth 1 50 
Only Girls. Illustrated... .. Cloth 1 50 
A Woman’s Word and How She Kept 

bs #0 44 de be 68 049 Cloth 1 50 
Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 
But a Philistine. ... 22.0 Cloth 1 50 
What Christmas Says to New 

Year. A Poem......... 50 
Books marked with a star are also bound in 


paper at 50 cents each. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 








Retailers. Send 
ROS Manufacturers J Patentes, 
341 Broadway, New Yor 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisea, 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, 1OWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 5)4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE,? 


$105,000 of such mortgages being Gopemtaes for 
the security of each series of @100,000 bonds. 

The as experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer. 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department 


Woman's Journa! Office. Boston. Mass. 
y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou r ehance with us. Enclose two 


tamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mieh 
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RHODE ISLAND BANQUET. 


The Annual Banquet of the Rhode Island W. 
8. A. will be held in Veteran Firemen’s Hall, 98 
Weybosset Street, Providence, on Thursday, 
May 9, at 6.30 P.M. Rev. F. W. Hamilton of 
Pawtucket will preside. Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
will give the principal address, upon ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Status of the Woman Suffrage Movement,”’ 
followed by toasts and five-minute responses 
from Mrs Lulu Prosser Bates, Dr. Helen C 
Putnam, Hon. Eugene F. Warner, Hon. Geo. 
8. Baker, Col. Wyman and others. Recitations 
and music will complete the programme. 


> 


BENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


As announced in our last issue, the 
senior editor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
completes to-day his seventieth year, and 
his friends will celebrate the event by a 
dinner in his honor at the Copley Square 
Hotel this afternoon. A full report of 
the speeches, with letters from absent 
friends, will be given in our next number. 
Meanwhile we take pleasure in present- 
ing the portrait of the Bayard of our 
cause in this number, and are obliged to 
usurp, for the moment, the editorial chair 
in order to do so, since Mr. Blackwell's 
well-known modesty has made him reluc- 
tant to do even this much. Always ignor- 
ing himeelf, Higjginglé thought has been 
to advance the’ catigé to which he formally 
dedicated himsélf- forty years ago—for 
Henry B. Blackweft and Lucy Stone were 
married May 1, 1855—and nothing could 
be more characteristic than his letter 
accepting to-day’s bonors for the sake of 
emphasizing ‘‘the value of the reform for 
which we are contending.” As Whittier 
wrote of Samuel E. Sewall, so we may 
say of our devoted friend and leader— 


‘And never woman in her suffering saw 

A helper, tender, true, and brave as he; 
Lifting her burden of unrighteous law, 

He shames the boast of ancient chivalry.”’ 


y. 3. @ 
a 
HOSPITALITY DESIRED. 

As the Woman Suffrage meetings to be 
held the Jast week in May (Anniversary 
Week) are under the auspices of the New 
England W. S. A., it is desirable to have 
as large delegations as possible from each 
of the New England States. 

In order to encourage our friends to 
attend, will not the suffragists of Boston 
and vicinity offer to entertain at least one 
delcgate each during the meetings? 

Please write to this office as soon as 
possible. H. E. T. 





THE PHYSICAL FORCE ARGUMENT. 





Miss M’Intyre says: 

The suffragists claim that women are 
taxed without representation. Those ad- 
vancing this argument exhibit their entire 
lack of understanding of the theories of 
taxation and suffrage, and prove that 
they, at least, are not yet ready to enter 
intelligently into politics. 

“Those advancing this argument’ in- 
clude Abraham Lincoln, George William 
Curtis, and other statesmen deservedly 
esteemed. It seems alittle presumptuous 
for Miss M’Intyre tu say that such men 
have proved themselves unable to ‘‘enter 
intelligently into politics.” Of course the 
sneer was meant to apply only to women 
who use this argument; but since these 
women find themselves in company with 
many of the most distinguished men 
America has yet produced, they can af- 
ford to bear it with equanimity. 

Miss M’Intyre proceeds to what she 
regards as the fundamental argument 
against woman suffrage: 

We have founded our government on 
manhood suffrage, not because our male 
citizens own more or less property, or 
any property at all, but because they 
are men; because behind the law must 
be the power of enforcing it. With- 
out sufficient force to compel respect 
and observance, laws would be dead let- 
ters. To make laws that cannot be en- 
forced is to bring a government into 
ridicule and contempt, and to invite 
anarchy. The insuperable objection to 
woman suffrage is fundamental and func- 
tional, and nature alone is responsible for 
it, since she has created man combatant 
and woman non-combatant. 

If this theory were correct, all men who 
can fight would be admitted to the ballot 
box, and all men who cannot fight would 
be excluded. But the theory has not a 
vestige of foundation, either in history, 
or in the practice of other nations, or in 
our own. In Massachusetts to-day thou- 
sands of able-bodied men are excluded 
from suffrage because they cannot read 
and write. Tens of thousands who are 
not able-bodied vote at every election. In 
most European nations, the majority of 
the men who can fight are not admitted 
to vote. In our own country, suffrage has 
at different times been conditioned upon 
property, intelligence, moral character, 
in some cases even upon religious opinions 
and church membership; but never upon 
the ability to bear arms. 

By a kind of comic fatality, this argu- 





ment that women must not vote because | Robinson; treasurer, Mrs. C. M. Burgess; 


they cannot fight is especially apt to be 
used by men who could not fight them- 
selves. Some peaceable, venerable old 
clergyman comes up and makes this ob- 
jection before the Legislative committee ; 
or some corpulent elderly physician, who 
would expire under a forced march of five 
miles. I have even had this objection 
made to me by a man who had been stone 
blind ever since he was three years old. 
He voted at every election, but he was 
fully convinced that a woman ought not 
to be permitted to vote, because she could 
not shoulder a musket in time of war. 

If no one were allowed to help choose 
the law-makers except those who can 
help to enforce the laws, women could 
not complain of being ruled out along 
with other non-combatants. But so long 
as the old, the infirm, the halt, the lame 
and the blind are freely admitted to vote, 
some better reason must be found for ex- 
cluding women than the fact that they 
do not fight. 

It may be said that we have to legislate 
for classes, not for individual exceptions ; 
and that men as a class can fight, while 
women as a class cannot. But there are 
large classes of men who are regarded as 
unable to fight, and are legally exempt 
from military service, and who are never 
theless allowed to vote. All men over 
forty-five years of age are exempt from 
military service. Soare all who are not 
physically robust. The U. 8S. Military 
Statistics taken at the time of our last 
war show that a large majority of the 
lawyers, ministers and editors examined 
for military service were found to be 
physically disqualified. Of unskilled 
laborers, on the other hand, only a very 
small fraction were found disqualitied. 
Since professional men as a class cannot 
fight, while unskilled laborers can, does 
it follow that suffrage should be taken 
away from professional men and be 
limited to unskilled laborers? 

Besides, it is not true that we do not 
legislate for exceptions. Men as a class 
are of sound mind; men as a class are 
unconvicted of crime; men as a class are 
able to read and write. But when a man 
is an exception, in anything that is re- 
garded as essential to suffrage, he is 
treated as an exception, and is forbidden 
to vote. 

Either the ability to fight is a necessary 
qualification for suffrage, or itis not. If 
it is, the men who lack it ought to be ex- 
cluded. If it is not, the lack of it is no 
reason for excluding women. There is no 
escape from this conclusion. 

As the physical force argument is re- 
garded as of fundamental importance by 
the opponents of equal rights for women, 
we shall give some further consideration 
to it next week, with especial reference to 
the predicted difficulties in law-enforce- 
ment. A. 8. B. 





——  —- —-Sao— 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A meeting to incorporate the Woman’s 
Club House Association will be held at 
the rooms of the New England Woman’s 
Club, 5 Park Street, Boston, at 2.30 P. M. 
Friday, May 10. A full attendance of 
those interested is urged. 

A federation of women’s amateur musi- 
cal clubs is proposed, as a result of the 
national convention of such organizations 
held in Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
There were forty clubs represented at 
the convention, which was presided over 
by the wife of Theodore Thomas. 

The Women’s Association of Danvers, 
Mass., will hold a reception in honor of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mer- 
rill and Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., on May 7. 

The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston has 
727 members. Within the year 152 new 
members have been admitted, 8 life and 10 
honorary members, 109 patients have been 
cared for, and there is in the treasury a 
balance of $311.13, $704 having been 
given to the hospital fund. Mrs. Micah 
Dyer, Jr., was unanimously re-elected 
president at the recent annual meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Boston polit- 
ical class was held last week. The busi- 
ness was introduced by an address from 
the president, Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, 
who reviewed the work of the class for 
the year. Of the fifty members—to which 
the class is limited—sixteen have prepared 
papers or taken sides in debates, twelve 
have presided over the polemical part of 
the sessions, eleven have acted as secre- 
tary, and most of the others have been 
active in general discussion or in parlia- 
mentary practice. Seventy pages of Prof. 
Mulford’s book, ‘‘The Nation,’’ have been 
reviewed; there have been four parlia- 
mentary drills, two business meetings, a 
monthly record of current political events, 
and eleven topics of practical interest 
have been presented, by papers or de- 
bates, each occupying an hour. The elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs. H. 
R. Shattuck; vice-president, Miss F. C. 
Foote; recording secretary, Miss C. Lob- 
dell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. 





auditor and collector, Miss L. J. Parker. 
The class will hold its annual breakfast, 
May 8, at the Thorndike, Boston, and will 
convene again for work next November. 
The Floral Emblem Society of Massa- 
chusetts will give a Mayflower Party in 
Faneuil Hall, May 13, from 3 to6 P. M. 
Ellen A. Richardson is the State chair- 
man of the society. The guests will be 
representatives of patriotic organizations 
and educational institutions. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Pauline Durant, Rev. 8. F. Smith, 
D.D., Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. 
Helen L. Webster and Miss Agnes Irwin, 
dean of Radcliffe College, have been in- 
vited to atterd, and a ready response 
shows great public interest in the aims of 
the society. F. M. A. 


AKT NOTES. 


Mrs. Clio Hinton Huneker, who is to 
receive $10,000 for the statue of Fre- 
mont, which she was commissioned 
to execute by the ‘Associated Pioneers” 
of California, is only twenty-four years 
old. She is a pupil of St. Gaudens. 

Miss Laura Lee has painted a portrait 
of her mother which shows exquisite 
modelling and a fine appreciation of 
color, It was the subject of much favor- 
able comment at the water-color exhibit 
recently held in this city. 

In the recent competition for the prize 
for the poster for the South End free art 
exhibition, now open in this city, both 
men and women were enlisted in the con- 
test; but the prizes and honorable men- 
tions were all awarded to women. Miss 
Ella W. Shepard, of Weymouth, won the 
first prize of $10 by an artistic and strik- 
ing design wrought in an unconventional 
rendering of spiderwort in blossom, in 
pale green with white flowers against a 
purple ground, with letters in red. This 
design will be lithographed. Miss Mabel 
R. Mawhinney won the second prize. 
This design of a winged deer and scroll 
work in green lines, with red lettering, 
against a blue background, will be used 
for the cover of the catalogue. 

Mrs. Edward Seidle is highly successful 
in a field of decorative art hitherto un- 
occupied by women, that of scene paint- 
ing and designing opera costumes. She 
is English, and from her girlhood she has 
designed costumes for leading fashion 
magazines. When she married Mr. Seidle, 
now property master of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, she became in- 
terested in stage workings and helped 
him in the decorating. In this way she 
acquired a familiarity with the effects and 
values of color on the stage. Atone time 
last winter there were six operas playing 
for which Mrs. Seidle had designed al! the 
costumes. Usually some forty or fifty 
designs are made for one opera. They 
must be historically correct, and so ar- 
ranged as to make a harmonious group- 
ing. When completed for the purchaser, 
every design is a little water-color gem. 
Mrs. Seidle bas just finished designs for 
a Russian opera, and will next study and 
work out an Egyptian affair. The Raphael 
cartoons which are used by Willard in 
‘\Judah” were done by Mrs. Seidle, and 
she recently painted a gorgeous sleigh 
for use in the ‘Grand Duchess.” Mrs. 
Seidle is described as petite, bright, ener- 
getic, and a model housekeeper. She is 
the mother of an interesting small boy, 
and has the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of her husband, who is proud of the 
use to which his wife has turned her 
artistic training and talents. F. M. A. 


SUFFRAGE SALLIES IN NEW YORK. 








Bditors Woman's Journal: 

Since leaving Staten Island and the 
beautiful Curtis home, I have wandered 
northward as far as Catskill. For a few 
days I enjoyed the hospitality of Mrs. 
Carl Gliicksmann in New York. Mrs. 
Gliicksmann is a Cornell graduate. She 
was, before her marriage, a successful 
dentist, and is interested in every gain 
women make toward fuller freedom. Her 
mother, Mrs. Clara Neymann, has often 
spoken for suffrage and written for the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. She is always an 
enthusiastic worker for our cause, and a 
constant reader of your paper. 

While in the city I had an opportunity 
to see several of our friends and workers, 
and to discuss the present situation with 
them. All were rejoicing over the victory 
in the Legislature, which promises so 
much for our ultimate success. 

I found Miss Keyser at the headquarters 
in East 14th Street. She has accomplished 
effectual work in the city this winter. 
Mrs. Blake’s letters have kept your read- 
ers informed of it from time totime. But 
Miss Keyser’s devotion and enthusiasm 
cannot be recorded. She is an indefatiga- 
ble organizer, with an inexhaustible store 
of zeal and hope. She has kept in touch 
with all the ward clubs, both old and new, 
leading them through an admirable course 
of political study arranged by herself. 

On Monday I lunched with Mrs. Blake 
in her pleasant apartment. Mrs. Blake 


our ultimate triumph. She is now fired 
with fresh hope by our recent victory. 
She spoke warmly of Mrs. Almy’s work 
at Albany, and is sanguine of future suc- 
cess. 

One night at Bensonhurst - by- the- Sea 
gave me a bright picture of Mrs. Catt’s 
attractive home, and a talk with the mis- 
tress thereof. Miss Hay, of Indiana, who 
did such efficient service in our State 
campaign last year, is with Mrs. Catt. 
Both are busily engaged in carrying out 
plans for further national organization 
through unorganized States, and for gen 
eral propaganda. 

On this, my return trip, I am making 
renewed sallies into the Hudson River 
country. 

At Newburgh Miss Taft kindly let 
down her latchstring for me a second 
time. I paid a number of calle, and found 
the outlook encouraging for the meet- 
ing, which is now definitely fixed for 
May 15. 

After a day «at Poughkeepsie spent in 
hunting out as many people as I could 
get track of, I reached Kingston,and there 
had a night with Mrs. Searing. 

Last evening I came to Catskill. To-day 
Iam within the friendly shelter of Mrs. 
Stephen Root’s home. The new club here 
is thriving. I hope that it will soon have 
several active sister clubs in the county, 
and be able to accomplish some efficient 
work in our coming campaign. Mrs. 
Root is one of its most devoted members. 
She is also chairman of the County 
Press Committee, and is giving much 
time to the work. Women often tell me 
they are too busy to join a club. But 
here is one of the busiest women I know, 
with all the responsibilities that a large 
house and household bring, ready to take 
an unusual amount of suffrage work into 
her hands, which are already so full. It 
is the will that is needed, not the time. 
That seems to come when desired. One 
of Mrs. Root’s responses from an editor to 
whom she applied for space is such an 
interesting specimen of the genus fossil 
that I have asked her permission to copy 
it for the JOURNAL: 

Mrs. S. H. Root, Catskill, N. Y.: 

Beg pardon, and no offence intended, 
but being very strongly and unalterably 
opposed to female suffrage, for woman’s 
sake, I could not consistantly (sic) publish 
matter in its favor. I am one of that class 
of humanity (and Iam thankful to know 
there are very many women of the same 
mind) who hold that woman occupies a 
sphere much higher and more appropriate 
to her sex than that of ballot manipula- 
tion, and therefore hope the law will 
never cast the political yoke about her 
neck. Very respectfully, 

I have given the letter verbatim except 
for one unessential clause. Much might 
be said of it, but it speaks for itself. 

HARRIET MAy MILLs. 

Catskill, N. Y., April 28, 1895. 

— --— ~@- -— ——— 
SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 

A number of South Carolina editors are 
out for equal suffrage. The Prosperity 
Journal and Review says: 

It is easier for the opponents of woman 
suffrage to ridicule the meetings than it is 
to prove by arguments why they should 
not give the ballot to women. 

The editor of Our News Letter, published 
at Summit, says: 

You need not forget the woman suffrage 
issue. It is coming. A number of the 
most eloquent and earnest women of the 
United States will deliver addresses in 
the 7arious towns and cities during the 
latter part of April and the first of May. 
Their purpose is to give all people, male 
and female, an equal chance in the race 
of life. It is not the design of the women 
to overthrow any established institutions 
or deprive any man of his rights. Let 
the question be fairly put before the peo- 
ple, and let them decide whether our peo- 
ple shall be allowed or denied a voice in 
public matters. We will hear them. 

The Abbeville Medium says: 

Recently the Edgefield Chronicle was 
surprised to find that Hon. W. H. Tim- 
merman favors granting the franchise to 
women. Dr. Timmerman has long favored 
the doctrine of equal rights to all, and in- 
cludes women in the all. On December 
16, 1892, Dr. Timmerman voted in the 
Senate to submit the question to the peo- 
ple as an amendment to the constitution. 
Senators Abbott, Barton, Bigham, De- 
Schamp, Derham, Finley, Glenn, Hemp- 
hill, Magill, Sanders, Strait, Stribling 
and Verdier voted with him. All of these 
men are for justice and equal rights, and 
in 1892 had the foresight to perceive the 
only solution of the Southern question. 

A Verdery correspondent of the same 
paper writes: 

Last week’s Medium was brimful of 
sound logic on woman suffrage. Judging 
from the opinion of some of our leading 
men, the time is not far distant when 
South Carolina will be a State where men 
and women will both have a chance to 
cast their ballots for whom they please 
and for their best interest. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, in an able 
article published in the Charleston News 
and Courier, dwells upon the good results 
to be expected from equal suffrage, and 
the ease with which any unpleasantnesses 
for the women could be avoided. She 
says: 

Why not introduce the Australian bal- 





' nas lost none of her zeal or confidence in 
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lot system, or a voting precinct with 4 
‘ladies’ entrance,”’ and solve the vexeq 

uestion first of all in our State, which 
should thus hold fast to her queenly pre. 
rogative of taking precedence of her sig 
States in whatever she conceives to be 
her duty? 

The Aiken Press and Reporter devotes 
more than a column to a review of cur. 
rent objections. To the argument that 
bad women will vote, the following 
cogent reply is given: 

A man is not required to have an 
moral qualification before he is allowed 
to vote. Suppose, then, we disfranchige 
all bad men and women, too. and allow 
only good people to vote. In that cage 
you would find ninety men to every tep 
women ruled out. As it stands, the great. 
est loafer and the most besotted man can 
take a hand in the government of the 
country, when the most virtuous and ip. 
telligent women are not allowed to say 
how taxes are to be imposed or how the 
schools are to be conducted. ‘The times 
are too enlightened for such a state of 
things to continue. 


The Varnville Enterprise quotes the 
words of Margaret B. Platt of Washing. 
ton in the Union Signal: 

To the future student of history, noth- 
ing will appear so utterly inexplicable ag 
the fact that a nation of the brothers of 
American women should confer the suf. 
frage op two millions of an illiterate race, 
but a few months released from long 
years of the most servile bondage, and at 
the same time refuse to their own native. 
born, intelligent, educated and patriotic 
mothers, wives and daughters the elevat- 
ing and ennobliog privilege which they 
grant to the ex-slave and to the uneduca- 
ed, debased, revolutionary, anarchistic, 
foreign-born, un-American hordes which 
crowd our shores from the shores of 
monarchical Europe, and who, before the 
ink is dry upon their naturalization 
papers, or the oath of allegiance cold 
upon their lips, audaciously presume to 
dictate our municipal, state and national 
politics, formulate the Jaws, and shape the 
policy by which the freeborn American 
woman in her own home, with her sons 
and daughters about her, shall be mis- 
governed and unprotected. History can 
furnish no more unjust spectacie than 
this. 

The Florence Daily Times devotes three 
columns to answering questions asked in 
a local paper by an individual signing 
himself Zip.” The answers are by a 
& young South Carolina mother, who is 
associate editor of the Times, and is also 
the wife of the editor. The quality of the 
questions and answers may be judged by 
a few specimens: 

‘*Would any sensible man want his wife 
and daughter co go to the polls and vote?” 

There are many men who thivk they 
are ‘‘sensible,”and who are considered so 
by others, who are willing and anxious to 
have their wives and daughters vote. The 
class of men who are in favor of suffrage 
is One great argument in its favor. 

‘**Will any lady who does her duty to 
her home and family wish to go to the 
polls, and leave home affairs?” 

‘*Will any lady who does her duty to 
her home and family,” ever wish to go to 
church, concert, sewing society, visiting, 
or anywhere to “leave home affairs”? 
That is certainly one unanswerable argu- 
ment against a woman’s voting, she 
would have to leave home for perhaps 
one hour, or less, and neglect her family! 

**‘Does not a woman do her duty when 
she makes home attractive for her hus- 
band and sons?” 

As far as it goes, she does; but who 
will say that society, church, ard human- 
ity have no claims on her time and at- 
tention? Tnless she did do something 
outside her home, and mingle with the 
world in a measure, she would not be able 
to make it attractive for any one. She 
could not converse, because she would 
not be informed on any subject. She can- 
not give her children what she does not 
herself possess. 


+2 — 


A GOOD WORD FROM COLORADO. 


Rev. A. B. Hyde, D. D., writes from 
Colorado to the Pittsburg Christian Advo- 
cate: 

Woman suffrage is working well. 
Many a town is clear of saloons by 
women’s votes, and they mean to 
maintain the clearance. A large Good 
Government Club, of the best women in 
Denver, has, under lead of Chancellor 
McDowell, studied politics, chiefly muni- 
cipal, and intend to frame us to ‘‘a city 
four-square.” Their influence has already 
caused the dominant party to name for 
office its best men, and the governor has 
put on the police commission three met 
(two Methodists) who take up their work 
as meaning that the city shall be orderly. 

Our General Assembly, too, feels the 
beneficent influence of woman suffrage, 
and we, allowing for human frailty, 40 
not blush for its industry, honesty oF 
patriotism. In the lower House are three 
women, and their work is creditable. Mrs. 
Holly, the foremost, has framed and car- 
ried through her House the first bill ever 
drawn and managed by a woman—& 
humane and righteous law, raising the 
‘age of consent.” 

Our S‘ate Superintendent of Education, 
Mrs. Peavey, has women only as her 
clerks, and nobody complains that her 
work is not well done. Indeed, she is 
credited with having found in her office 
such a task as a good housewife ofteD 
finds on removal to a house just vacated. 
So Colorado is happier and more hopef 
for its women being citizens. We are 
confident that the question we have sét- 
tled must come to a hearing in all States. 
Some modern usages and employments 
may uopleasantly affect woman’s air a0! 
bearing, but the suffrage does not; here, 
at jeast, we see no signs of it. 
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A LARCE AND CHOICE LOT OF 


NEW FOREIGN CAPES, 


At astonishingly low prices for such goods. 


SPRINCER BROTHERS. 


AN ELEGANT LINE 
Ladies’ Coats, Jackets, Outing Suits, 
Costumes, Silk Waists, Laundered Waists, 
Separate Dress Skirts, etc, 
Every article marked in plain figures and HONESTLY WORTH its price. 
Invariably as Low as Can be Found Elsewhere. 


SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


OF 








500 WASHINGTON ST.. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUB IN ALAMEDA. 


ALAMEDA, CAL., APRIL 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

At Armory Hall, Alameda, on Friday 
of last week, a meeting was held to listen 
to Mrs. Laura De Force Gordon, president 
California W. S. E. A., on the constitu- 
tional amendment before our last Legis- 
lature, in the advocacy of which she took 
a leading part. 

We listened to an interesting discourse 
on the general progress of equal suffrage, 
and in particular concerning the efforts of 
its friends at the last Legislature. At 
the close of the meeting, Mrs. Gordon, 
with the sympathy and assistance of 
Mrs. Chandler and other Alameda ladies, 
notably of the public school teachers, 
formed an Equal Suffrage Club, to meet 
in the same hall on the following Friday 
afternoon. A president, secretary, vice- 
president, treasurer and programme com- 
mittee of five were elected. 

Several members of the San Francisco 
Young Women’s Suffrage Club were 
present, with pretty white sailor hats, 
trimmed with suffrage ribbon. They as- 
sisted by their bright faces, enthusiastic 
remarks, experiences and music, and by 
distributing suffrage badg:s to the newly 
made members in this city. In the dis- 
cussion many interesting remarks were 
made. One gentleman spoke, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of the presence and in- 
fluence of women in all the law-making 
assemblies. 

Ihave engaged to circulate the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL among the members at the next 
meeting. These papers have made plain 
to me the principles and arguments for 
equal suffrage, and they will do so for all 
who will read and digest them. 

Have you any Memorial JOURNALS to 
spare? I want to preserve the one I have 
as a treasure to re-read to my children 
and children’s children. 

It gives us great pleasure to hear that 
many eminent women are to be with us 
at the Woman’s Congress to be held in 
San Francisco May 21-26. 

{[Mrs.] M. W. F. BOWEN. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. AMANDA PURSELL. 

It is with a feeling of sadness that we 
change the address of our old friend and 
subscriber, Mra. A. Pursell, of Ports- 
mouth, O., to that of her daughter. 
Twenty-seven years ago, when Mrs. Mar- 
garet V. Longley and Miss Fidelia Bates 
went to that quiet little village to interest 
the women of the town in woman’s 
rights, as the cause was then termed, 
Mrs. Pursell’s house was their home while 
there. At that time most women were 
content to let public matters take their 
own course —Grifting, drifting. Mrs. 
Pursell at that time became a subscriber 
to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, recently estab- 
lished, and ever since has been an ardent 
advocate of the cause and a subscriber to 
the paper. Her daughter writes: 

One of the bright dreams of her life 
was that she might live to vote. How 
near she came to that realization you can 
see, since our first vote in Ohio was cast 
April 1, 1895 But she had answered the 
roll call March 10. I reverently deposited 
my own ballot, thinking of the loved one 
who so approved of the step. It would 
require volumes to tell you all she has 
said and done. Even before your paper 
came to throw new light on the subject, 
she was keenly aware of the wrongs that 
should be righted. Hers was a useful 
life,always reaching out to benefit others. 
1 think she was the only woman on record 
who voluntarily paid one thousand dollars 
for a substitute in the war of 1861, she 
being a widow and not having sons old 
enough to go. She felt that as a citizen 
some one should represent her on the 
battle-fleld. 

Amanda Pursell was born at Wheeling, 
West Virginia. Had she lived until April 
30, she would have been 74 years old. 
She was the danghter of Moses Thomp- 
son, and was one of a family of six sisters 
and one brother, Mrs. Sarah A. McClain 
being the only surviving member of the 
family. On March 16, 1843, Amanda 
Thompson was married to James Pursell 
at the home of her sister, the old Mur- 





taugh Kehoe home on Front Street, the 
Rev. Cyrus Brooks officiating. Their 
married life was brief, lasting only thir- 
teen years, Mr. James Pursell dying 
March 22, 1856, at the age of thirty-nine 
years, leaving his wife with six children 
—Charles 1'., Julia Rupell, William Mce- 
Clain, Harry P., Anne Eliza and Morris 
H., all of whom are living save Charles. 

In Mrs. Pursell’s life firmness and ten- 
derness were perfectly blended; it was 
characterized by kindness, good judgment 
and good works prompted by a faith that 
knew no wavering. Her generosity was 
lavish, yet uiknown to all except those 
who were nearest to her. Asa Methodist 
she was preéminently loyal to her church, 
and her benefactions without stint went 
out to a)l its enterprises ; her life bore con- 
stant testimony of the sincerity of her pur- 
pose and the noble spirit that dwelt within 
her. Her patriotic efforts during the 
civil war were untiring. She was presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Aid Suciety from its 
organization, and later, she, with others, 
organized the Monumental Society, 
whereby the memory of those who 
perished as well as those who survived 
the perils of war could be perpetuated. 
She was also president of the Reading 
Room Agsociation, and was deeply inter- 
ested in the Old Ladies’ Home. Lately, 
because of her declining years, Mrs. Pur- 
sell had given up much of her church 
work and public work to younger 
workers, but her interest always re- 
mained the same. She will be deeply 
missed by many besides her immediate 
family. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw YORK, May 1, 1895. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Governor has recently approved 
two laws of much importance to the 
women of this State. One is the act 
raising the age of consent to eighteen 
years. The other, which will go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1896, greatly changes the 
widow’s rights in the property of a hus- 
band dying intestate. The laws of descent 
have been so amended that now a man’s 
widow is to share with his lineal descend- 
ants in inheriting the lands which he 
does not dispose of by will; and is to take 
all such lands, if he leave no lineal de- 
scendants living, in preference to his 
father, mother, and collateral relatives, 
who would take to the exclusion of the 
widow under the statutes hitherto in 
force. This amendment does not deprive 
a widow of her dower; but it gives her 
the privilege of choosing whether she will 
take as doweress or as heir. As doweress 
she will be entitled to the use for life of 
one-third of all the real estate which her 
husband has owned during marriage. As 
heir she will be entitled to the absolute 
ownership of a share in the undevised 
real estate which her husband owned at 
the time of his death if he left lineal 
descendants, and to the whole of such real 
estate if he left none. Certainly the 
women of this State have reason to be 
grateful to this Legislature, which has 
not only passed the Constitutional Amend- 
ment by large majorities, but has also 
enacted these two beneficent laws. 

In this city the Society for Political 
Study and most of the Politival Equality 
Clubs have adjourned for the summer. 
The Political Education League, however, 
continues its agitation, and now comes 
news that the anti-suffragists are organiz- 
ing to resist all attempts to give political 
liberty to the thousands of women who 
demand it. A committee has been formed 
with Mrs. Francis M. Scott as chairman. 
Mrs. Elihu Root and Mrs. Everett P. 
Wheeler are among the assistant chair- 
men. Mrs. George White Field is treas- 
urer, and Mrs. George Phillips secretary. 
These women declare that they are 
rushing into publicity in order to keep 
other women out of public life, and are 
leaving their homes to attend these meet- 
ings so that other women may be able to 
stay at home. This seems very kind of 
them! 

Last evening the second annual dinner 
of the Alumnz of the Law Class of the 
University of the city of New York took 
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and gentlemen eat at the tables, which 
were beautifully decorated with fl »wers. 
Mrs. Henrietta Hart Shainwald, president 
of the alumrz, presided. Addresses were 
delivered by Chancellor McCracaen, Mrs. 
Russell Sage, Judge Joseph H. Daly, Mrs. 
Jennie M. Lozier, Mrs. Greeley and 
others. A handsome silver cup was pre- 
sented to Prof. Isaac F. Russell, who was 
the lecturer this winter. 

It is with deep regret that I have just 
heard of the death of Mrs. Octavia J. 
Griswold, of Batavia. She was a woman 
of unusual loveliness of character. A 
Vermonter by birth, she lived for 
more than forty of her seventy years in 
Batavia, and was identified with all the 
good and progressive work of that town, 
and with much throughout the State. She 
was & stalwart advocate of woman suf- 
frage, and our cause sustains a great loss 
in the departure of this beloved friend, 
who well deserved the following tribute, 
paid by one of her towns people: ‘‘No 
woman bas ever lived in this community 
who combined in ararer degree unusual 
attractiveness of person, intellectual at- 
tainments of the highest order, and great 
beauty and gentleness of life. Her friends 
were to be found in every station, from 
those who could best appreciate her 
graces of mind and character, to the 
humblest and poorest of those whom she 
constantly befriended.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Annie Denke Sen n's sketch, 


‘*Anna Malanao,’’ is reprinted from Har. 
pers Bazar in a tasteful pamphlet of 
forty pages. 


The third annual meeting of the 
Indianapolis Local Council of Women, 
comprising twelve organizations, was 
held in the Propylaeum, April 22-23, the 
president Mrs. May Wright Sewall, in the 
chair. There was an interesting array of 
reports, papers and addresses. 


The May Philanthropist publishes a long 

list of eminent physicians in New York 
and elsewhere who have signed a declara- 
tion that a virtuous life is not in the least 
injurious to health. There is a prevalent 
idea, fostered by some _ unprincipled 
doctors, that unmarried men cannot live 
a chaste life without danger to their 
health. This counter-testimony from the 
very highest authorities is therefore of 
much value. 
_ The Chickatawbut Club held its annual 
Ladies’ Night at Youug’s Hotel, on Tues- 
day evening, April 30. Its president, Ed- 
ward P. Jackson, Esq., presided and 
made a spirited opening address in which 
he expressed his hearty belief in woman 
suffrage. Interesting and timely ad- 
dresses followed by invited guests: Mrs. 
Harriet E. Bean, president of the Dorches- 
ter Wcman’s Club, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
president of the N. E. Woman’s Press 
Association, Prof. Ellen Hayes, of Wel- 
lesley College,and Rev. William H. Bolster. 
Humorous recitations were given by Mr. 
J. A. E. Stewart. Henry B. Blackwell 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell also spoke 
by invitation. About 150 ladies and gen- 
tlemen were present, and the sentiments 
expressed were highly progressive. 


On Monday evening, April 29, at the 
Thorndike, a reception was given by the 
Independent Women Voters of Boston to 
Mrs. Oosdyke of Detroit, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Independent Women Voters 
of that city. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill, who presided, Rev. 
Dr. Hershey, Mrs. Mary S. Howes, Mr. 
E. H. Dunbar, Miss S. Maria Pickering, 
Mr. Alfred Blanchard of the Boston 
School Board, Mr. Henry H. Faxon, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Dr. Miner, 
and Courtenay Guild. Mrs. Oosdyke made 
a& graceful and earnest response. There 
was music on the mandolin by four young 
ladies and a solo by Mrs. Ada Frisbie of 
Charlestown, followed by a handsome col- 
lation. It was a very pleasant and success- 
ful occasion. About 400 were present. 








We call your attention to the advertise” 
ment of S. C. Small & Co. in another 
column. They have established a depart - 
ment for Invalid furniture, which contains 
a new feature in the trade, inasmuch as 





they rent the goods at a moderate price. 
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place at the St. Denis. About 150 ladies | 








Wheel Chairs 


—AND ALL KINDS OF— 


Invalid Furniture 
FOR SALE «° TO RENT 
S.C. SMALL & €0., 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





We are closing out the entire stock 
of the late Harrison, Beard & Co., 
well known as makers of the finest 
and most artistic furniture in the world. 

The stock consists of Red and 
White Mahogany Chamber Suits, 
Dressing Cases, Chiffonnieres, Double 
and Twin Beds, Sideboards, Dining 
Tables and Library Tables. These 
goods will be sold at less than the 
wholesale prices. Buyers should call 
early and make their selection. 


§. 6. SMALL & CO. 


KNITTED GOODS. 














For many years the Knitted Mattress 
Company, of Canton Junction, Massachu- 
setts, and their products have been well 
and favorably known not only in every 
co psiderable part of the United States, 
but in England, France and Germany. 
The products of the establishment have 
been considered first class in every re- 
spect, and such as only could be produced 
by machinery invented for the purpose 
under the direction of a master mind. The 
firm are manufacturers of knitted filled 
mattresses, pillows and bolsters, mat- 
tress pads, stair pads, filling for church 
cushions, filling for steam and horse car 
seats, padding for dining-tables, padding 
for upholstering purposes and protectors 
for hospital use. These goods are made 
from pure retined cotton wool, knitted by 
machinery after the most improved 
methods, rendering them more durable 
and economical, and superior in every 
respect to hair goods. Sales of these 
goods are made at wholesale to the furni- 
ture manufacturing trade. They also 
furnish hotels, hospitals and public insti- 
tutions with everything required in these 
goods.. A large trade is also done with 
dry goods houses in the country, who sell 
large quantities of table matting, as the 
following testimonials among many others 
from first class houses have testified : 


Boston, Dec. 27, 1890. 
Tue KnitTgep MaTrTRess Co., 
Canton Junction. Mass. 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what success 
we have had with the Knitted Table Felting. so 
much used for the household purposes under 
damask cloths, and we are glad to reply that it 
meets with general satisfaction, and we sell more 
of it than any other material for that purpose, 
We believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


Boston, Jan. 12, 1891. 
Messrs. KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
Gentlemen —Referring to your inquiry regard- 
ing our opinion of your goods, we would say 
that we have used the Table Matting for about 
four years, and have sold little else in this line 
since. We find it much more popular than the 
regular table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels and 
public institutions, as well as to families. 
Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


The individual members of the firm, Mr. 
Geo. W. Sumner and Fred W. Sumner 
are residents of Canton, highly respected 
and popular. To those interested, who 
may be as yet unacquainted with the 
many advantages the firm are able to 
place at the disposal of the trade, we 
would say that the business is conducted 
upon a policy that entitles it to the fullest 
confidence, and that it has for its aim the 
entire satisfaction of all who may avail 
thamselves of the benefits which it stands 
ready to accord the trade. 









AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 2 


SUMMER SEASON 


Opens Monday, May 6, 
With a Great Production of the Comic Opera, 


BEGGAR STUDENT. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK, 


i O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, 


Proprietor and Manager 


THIS WEEK ONLY. 


ALEXANDER 


SALVINI, 


Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday Eve.— 
HAMLET. 
(Mr. Salvini’s first appearance in this role in 
Boston.) 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings 
and Saturday Matinee— CHR THRKE 
GUARDSMEN. 














Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON ‘ - Manager 
GRAND PRODUCTION OF 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK—SPECIAL DELIVERY. 


Evenings at 8. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 








ls anecessary part of every well-appotntea 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





[From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of “The Oxford.”’} 


Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used yuur Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 
am so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pem- 
berton” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, 
F. W. GASKILL. 


INSI on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses, 
Write us for samples and catalogue, 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


Mother 


and Babe. 
An important book, by 


Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 

ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11446 5th Ave., N. Y. 


YOU 


Are Cordially Invited to the 


OPENING OF 


Ladies’ 
Cotton Shirt Waists, 


Now in Progress at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLACE 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Geores A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston. or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 
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INTERPRETERS. 


The lark sings, bathed in sunshine, 
“Oh, Love is joy and gladness!” 
In shade the nightingale complains, 
“Oh, Love is pain and sadness!’’ 


It takes a nightingale and lark 
To tell Love’s complex history ; 
For Love is joy, and Love is pain, 
And therein lies the mystery! 
—Pall Mall Budget. 
———-—“— +o —__—_—_—_ 


ARMENIA. 


BY LOVI8 P. CURTIS. 


Armenia, O Armenia! 
Will nations heed thy cry, 

Or must thon feel the Moslem’s steel 
Till all thy people die? 


Thy land, that once held Eden, 
Where Adam wept to dwell, 

The savage Turk by fearful work 
Hath made it now a hell. 


Here Noah’s mighty mountain 
Uplifts its ancient head, 

And views a plain piled high with slain, 
Armenia’s martyred dead! 


Where maidens, Christian maidens, 
Knelt down to fiendish Kurds, 

And on the air they breathed a prayer 
We dare not frame in words. 


A prayer that even Satan 
Might listen to with pain, 

As daughters fair with bosoms bare 
Begged simply to be slain. 


To woman’s prayer was answered 
A demon’s mocking laugh, 

And then the knife that ended life 
Seemed kinder far by half. 


O chivalry of England! 
Of Europe! Of the earth! 

Your swords should flash, your cannons crash 
For human right and worth. 


Ought Turkish tigers shepherd 
This primal Christian fold, 

And boast of crimes, unnumbered crimes, 
Too awful to be told? 


Wake, Lion-hearted Richard! 
Shake off the clinging sod, 

And once again lead England’s men 
Against these foes of God! 


IN SUGARING-TIME. 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 





It’s sugarin’-time up country ; an’ settin’ here in 
town 

I seem to hear the ‘‘drip, drip, drip,” of sap 
a-tricklin’ down 

Into them wooden buckets in our old sugar 
place, 

Afore Josiah died, an’ our only daughter, Grace, 

Insisted ’twasn’t noways safe for me to live alone 

Up in that old brown farm-house that long’s I 
live I own; 

An’ naught would do but I must come an’ stay 
along o’ her, 

Where sugarin’ might be hayin’ time, in’ all 
this bustlin’ stir; 

Where smells o’ spring, an’ tricklin’ sap, an’ 
wild flowers never come. 

There aint no chance for such things round 
Grace’s city home; 

An’ sugarin’-time no different ain’t from sum- 
mer or from fall, 

I wisht Josiah’n’ me was back—a workin’ hard 
an’ all. 


The children on these brick-paved walks, they 
make me think o’ Jim, 

What we had hoped would stay by us—the farm 
was meant for him. 

He died when he was twenty. Yes, there was 
young Josiah, 

Professor in a college now, with hope of some- 
thing higher. 

An’ Grace, our girl, she married what they call 
a railroad king, 

An’ lives on Beacon Street, in all the style that 
she can swing. 

But all the same, when April comes, I see ’em 
all agin, 


Jest runnin’ wild around that farm, them happy 
three, and in 

All sorts o’ mischief daily, from early spring to 
fall. 

I wisht the hull on us was back—a-workin’ hard 
an’ all. 

1 seem to see the tossels shakin’ out upon the 
trees; 


I seem to smell the perfume of the May-flowers 
in the breeze; 

I seem to feel the summer a-comin’ ’crost the 
hills; 

I seem, up in the pastur’, to hear the singin’ rilis; 

I see the mowin’ lot, an hear the sharp’nin’ of 
the blades; 

I hear the cattle lowin’; I go berryin’ in the 
glades; 

I smell the harvest ripenin’ over in the corner lot; 

I see Josiah bringin’ home that last new pair he 
bought; 

I remember how together, when the children 
went away— 

Grown big an’ married—by the fire we sat at 
close of day; 

An’ how together we,had lived there fifty year— 
come fall. 

I wisht Josiah’n’ me,was back—a-workin’ hard 
an’ all. 


It’s sugarin-time up country; but never once 
in 

Shall L now goin’ on eighty, see the spring 
a-comin’ in 

The old way, thro’ the maple-trees, ’crost the 
pastur’s brown; 

For I must stay—in sugarin’-time—on Beacon 
Street in town. 

The children never, as of old, shall I tuck in at 
night, 

Their little feet so tired, but their happy hearts 
so light. 





They wouldn’t go back if they could, an’ 1’m too 
old, they say; 

An’ sence Josiah isn't there, 1 let "em have their 
way. 

. . . ‘ . . . . 

It’s sugarin’-time up country, though, an’ mem- 
ories, like the sap, 

Start up an’ set me longin’ for Mother Natur’s 
lap— 

An’ him, an’ Jim,—the farm, the hens, the 
horses in the stall. - 

It’s sugarin’-time up country; I’m homesick— 
that is all. — Harper's Bazar. 


THE DOCTOR’S OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY MARY A. MILLER. 





Dr. Thomas laid aside his weekly paper 
as his wife appeared at the sitting-room 
door, saying cheerily, ‘“‘Come doctor, 
dinner’s ready.” 

When Doctor Thomas had finished a 
fervent ‘‘grace,” he unfolded his napkia, 
saying to his wife: 

‘I’ve just been reading another article 
about Mr. Childs, and his life of charity 
and good deeds. Seems the papers can’t 
say too much about him. Almost every- 
thing you pick up has something about 
what he’s done, one way or another.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Thomas, passing his 
cup of coffee, “I’ve noticed tt too, He 
must have been a ‘bright and shining 
light’ in the community, according to 
what they tell of him.” 

‘*He was undoubtedly a great and good 
man, Martha, and yet it strikes me that 
it was largely owing to his opportunities 
—his unusual opportunities—for doing 
good. Right in the midst of a great city, 
with the poor all about him, he could 
scarcely fail to find many a chance to do 
a charitable deed. But you know how it 
is here, Martha, right here in Chesterville, 
people who are naturally as philanthropic 
as he was have no chance. They are re- 
stricted not only by the fact that they 
have not such wealth, but they have no 
opportunities for doing good, even though 
they would gladly serve the Lord and 
their fellowmen as he did.” 

“Yes, doctor, I believe you would,” re- 
plied his wife, answering the thought if 
not the words. Dr. Thomas, comforted 
in body and soul by his dinner and his 
wife’s apprcbation, pushed back his chair, 
remarking complacently : 

“I think, Martha, I can truly say that 
if the Lord had seen fit to place me in 
such a position, and to give me the means, 
he would not have found me wanting in 
the spirit. But in my humble walk in life 
there are granted me few opportunities. 
Still, so far as I have light to see them, I 
trust I embrace them gladly, and recog- 
nize in them a means of grace and an 
opportunity for service.” 

Returning to the sitting-room, Dr. 
Thomas settled himself comfortably on 
the lounge for an after-dinner nap, and, 
not being troubled by either physical or 
spiritual indigestion, was soon fast asleep. 

He had not slept long when he was 
startled by a sound of suppressed laughter 
and whisper of, ‘‘Wait; wait till we 
all get in.” Then, in response to an ex- 
plosive little ‘‘Now!” the silk handker- 
chief he had spread over his face on lying 
down was jerked suddenly off, and he 
opened his eyes to see the room filled 
with impish figures, which sat swinging 
their little legs from table and chairs, 
while a whole row of them were perched 
on the back of the lounge where he lay. 

In response to his look of amazement 
they broke out in peals of mischievous 
laughter, exclaiming, ‘‘You don’t know 
us, doctor, but we know you! Oh, yes, 
we know you! We’re some of your op- 
portunities. Look at us, doctor! You 
never saw us before? You didn’t have 
‘light’ enough to see us by; but you see 
us now! Oh, yes, you see us now!” 

At sight of his increased bewilderment 
they only laughed the harder, and 
swung their little legs in a very abandon- 
ment of glee, exclaiming: 

‘‘There’s a lot of us, doctor—a lot of 
us! You didn’t know there were so many 
of us, did you? And there’sa lot more of 
us that are lost. Too bad, doctor, isn’t 
it? But we're all here, doctor! Oh, yes, 
we're all here! You didn’t seem to see us 
when we came alone, so this time we 
thought we’d all come together.” 

The doctor looked helplessly from one 
to another, and, clearing his throat in a 
slightly embarrassed manner, said: 

“Ahem! Well, I wish you wouldn’t 
all talk at once:” Then addressing a lit- 
tle fellow perched near his pillow, he 
said, ‘‘Sappose you tell me who you are 
and what you want.” 

“Certainly, doctor,” the little elf re- 
plied; while a subdued chorus of ‘'Cer- 
tainly, certainly !’’ was heard al] over the 
room, accompanied by stifled peals of 
laughter. ‘I’m an opportunity that was 
sent to you the other day. You didn’t 
see me then, but you see me now.” 

“Oh, yes, doctor, you see him now!” 
burst in delight from the laughing elves. 

‘Don’t you remember,” the little fel- 
low continued, ‘‘when the big basket of 
clothes came home, and Mrs. Thomas 
said she wondered if she wasn’t paying 





too much for-the washing in these hard 
times? That big basket full for adollar 
you know, doctor! And she said Mrs. 
Brown only paid seventy-five cents, with 
three in the family; and somebody across 
the river only paid eighty cents, and had 
ever so much bigger washings, and all 
done by the same woman. Yes, I see you 
remember,” as a red flush spread over the 
doctor’s face. 

With a little stammering he replied, 
“Well, I told Martha I guessed the woman 
wasn’t overpaid, and that ‘the laborer 
was worthy of his hire.’” 

“Oh, yes, we know you did, we know 
you did! But afterwards you talked it 
over with her, and you said you didn’t 
feel called upon to pay more than other 
folks, and if Mrs. Brown only paid 
seventy-five cents for hers, it was as much 
as yours was worth. And all this time, 
doctor, you knew the poor woman worked 
day and night to support herself and her 
children, and hard times for you meant 
hard times for her; and that if others 
ground her down to the lowest possible 
price, there was the more need for you to 
be liberal.” 

“That was your opportunity, doctor!” 
cried the others emphatically. ‘‘That was 
your opportunity. You see it now!” 

The doctor shifted his position rather 
nervously, and his eye rested on a little 
fellow perched on a chair near him. 

‘“‘And who are you?” he asked. 
you an opportunity, too?” 

“1? Oh, yes, I'm one of them,” he re- 
plied, while the chorus exclaimed with 
delight, ‘Oh, yes, he’s one of us! he’s 
one of us!” 

The elf continued, ‘‘Glad you see me 
now, doctor; I tried hard to be noticed 
last fall. You remember when you took 
that poor little Packard boy to work for 
his board and clothes? Good boy he was, 
too—”’ 

‘‘Humph!” interrupted Dr. Thomas. 
“Little runt! Good enough, but he’d 


“Are 


eat more than a man any day! Just 
couldn’t fill bim up!” 
‘Poor little starved fellow! Never had 


two good square meals in his life before; 
but you sent him to the poor-house be- 
cause you ‘couldn’t afford to feed him.’ 
You couldn’t see that opportunity then—” 

‘“‘No,” interrupted the others, ‘‘but you 
see it now! Ob, yes, you see it now!” 

Again the doctor squirmed, and his eye 
fell on a little fellow, evidently anxious 
to speak, for without waiting to be asked 
he broke out: 

**You want to know who [ am? Well, 
I’m the best opportunity you’ve had 
lately. You know they are about to 
forecloce the mortgage on Miss Clark’s 
house, and then the poor, half-blind old 
woman must leave her home and go out 
broken-hearted to live with strangers. If 
you were really looking for opportunities, 
doctor, you would buy that little place 
and rentit to her cheap. That’s what 
you’d do!” 

Dr. Thomas frowned, as he exclaimed 
impatiently : 

‘*Why, I’m not a millionnaire to invest 
money in every worthless piece of property 
that is for sale!” 

‘No; but what about those Copple 
Cafion Mines?” replied the little fellow, 
confidentially, with a knowing wink. 
“This is a safer investment than that 
would be, and if you are looking for an 
opportunity to invest, it strikes me this is 
your chance.” 

“Oh, yes, doctor, that’s your chance!” 
howled the rest in glee. 

Then they all seemed to become eager 
to introduce themselves at once, and 
thronged about him, filling his ears with a 
confused din of, ‘Do you know me, 
doctor?” ‘*You’ve never seen me before, 
doctor?” ‘*Don’t you remember, doctor?” 
until in the midst of the Babel he felt his 
shoulder gently shaken, and recognized 
his wife’s voice saying apologetically: 
‘I’m sorry to wake you, but Mrs. Johns 
has brought home the wash, and I haven’t 
any change. Seventy-five cents is enough, 
you know; I arranged it with her just 
now. She seemed dreadfully down about 
it, but she said rather than lose the wash 
she would do it for less.” 

But the doctor handed his wife the 
usual price, saying decidedly, “I think, 
Martha, it is worth it, and that others 
underpay her should be no reason for 
our doing so. And, Martha, when you 
are through out there, I wish you’d come 
in, I want to talk over one or two matters 
with you.” 

And as his wife left the room he half 
expected to bear again the peals of elfin 
laughter, and the chorus of voices ex- 
claiming, ‘'You see us now. doctor! Oh, 
yes, you see us now!’’— Advance. 


2 
+o, 


In Indiana, April 19, in the Superior 
Court, Judge Everett held, in the suit of 
Mrs. Helen Gougar, who sought to re- 
cover damages from the election board 
for refusing to allow her to vote at the 
last November election, that under the 
State Constitution women were excluded 
from suffrage, and he decided against 
Mrs. Gougar. 








15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


in New Engiand alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or eLills 
stopped ina week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate 
aod if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years: 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 6 


DR. ALBERT RHHDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 





NEW BINDER! 








We offer WoMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers a 
first-class binder to keep the weekly issues in 
a bound-book form. 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WoOMAN's JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


Many subscribers have 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 
First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$1.50 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


WOMANS JOURNAL, 3 


Park St. Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. J. M B. writes: I thank God for Tekology; 
by following it I cured myself of local troubles of 14 
worst kind, and Dyspepsiaof seven years’ standing.” 





An agent writes : I never thought I would like to be 
a book agent, until I read 
as if it would be real wshecteaaes wale ee 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Axicz B. Stocxuam, M. D., in practice ove 
twenty-five years. Prepaid. $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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AN ORIENTAL VIEW OF THE WOMAN 
QUE 


STION,. 

M. Mamourian, the founder and editor 
of Arevelian Mamoul (the Oriental Press), 
an Armenian magazine published in 
Smyrna, has lately written a curious 
editorial, called out by a volume of poems 
published by a young Armenian lady in 
Constantinople. Mr. Mamourian is a 
literary man of distinction among his 
countrymen. He delivers himself as fol- 
lows, in an editorial entitled ‘‘Men and 
Women” : 

From the day when woman realized 
that she could compete with man in 
various careers of life, a disagreeable and 
ungraceful phenomenon appeared —a 
phenomenon which is not very promising 
for the future. Woman has scarcely left 
the threshold of her home and begun to 
meddle with the affairs of the world, and 
already, holding her head high, she not 
only challenges man, but causes much 
bitterness in life. Woman is the aggressor 
now, while man has taken a defensive 
position as impotent and guilty. And 
this is one significant result of modern 
civilization. To-day women writers, 
through their recently developed intel- 
lectual powers, are trying to demonstrate 
in various branches of xuthorship that 
man is a pitiable creature. Some think 
that he is the illegitimate offspring of the 
ages, and that it was only to preserve this 
false position and fame that he denied 
mental instruction to women. Buta new 
woman writer maintains that if nature 
had not created woman full of desire and 
love, she would, by the power of her 
will and behavior, be able to banish man 
into some remote corner of the universe, 
just as the humble races of the past, being 
persecuted and beaten, retreated before 
their superiors in strength. But this 
assumption is extreme. 

Not having seen the volume of poems 
which called out this attack, we cannot 
judge how far Mr. Mamourian’s criticism 
is justified. If his account of the views 
set forth in the book is correct, the au- 
thoress would certainly seem to be an 
extremist, and to have propounded some 
quite indefensible propositions. But, if 
so, is it an unexampled phenomenon, or 
one which bodes disaster for the future? 
Ever since men began to write, there 
have been some men who have written 
disagreeable and bitter things about 
women, and have discharged ‘‘arrows of 
indignation” against the feminine sex in 
general. It is to be expected that some 
women writers will fall into a similar fault ; 
nor does it bode any particular disaster 
ahead. A man who hates women has 
always been an exception, and a woman 
who hates men will always be an excep- 
tion likewise. 

Moreover, in judging the women who 
write uofair and bitter things about men, 
it must be remembered how great the 
provocation has been, and to some extent 
still is, especially in the Orient. Re- 
garded in the abstract, nothing can be 
more execrably unjust than the way in 
which women have been treated. Re- 
garded in view of all the circumstances, 








nothing cap be more natural, more in- 
evitable, and therefore, one may say, 
more pardonable. Remembering the 
slowness with which the human race has 
emerged from barbarism,and remembering 
the general tendency to abuse unlimited 
power—a tendency which is characteristic 
of human nature as a whole, not of male 
human nature alone—we can hardly 
doubt that if women had been the stronger, 
they would have imprisoned men in 
zenanas out of jealousy, and would have 
imposed all sorts of unjust restraints and 
limitations upon them; and it would 
doubtless have taken centuries to con- 
vince them that men would be not only 
stronger and happier human beings, but 
better husbands and fathers, if they were 
allowed education and freedom, and the 
full development of their faculties. Mr. 
Mamourian is justified when he says: 

If men in olden times abused their 
strength, it was because the powerful, 
who wereat the same,time fallible mortals, 
could not do otherwise. Now, if women, 
who are gradually attaining power, de- 
sire to use that power wisely, they ought 
to take a lesson from the ancients, and 
not abuse their strength. It isnot a great 
benefit to women if they continuaily 
cast arrows of indignation at men, 
neither do men improve or better the 
female nature by being too forgiving. 
Woman is bound to have the conscious- 
ness of her new duties and responsibilities. 
As a man may be a distinguished scholar 
and at the same time a fool, so may & 
woman be also. 

It is a little odd, however, to find any, 
one, and especially an Oriental writer, 
putting in a plea to women not to abuse 
their intellectual strength. The time is 
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Is to Take 
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yet far distant, if indeed it is ever 
destined to come, when women will need 
to be warned against aburing their intel- 
lectual power over men. The power that 
women do need to be warned against 
abusing is their power of appealing to 
men’s emotions; and the better educated 
a woman is, the more intellectual re- 
sources she hae within herself, the less 
likely she is to find her amusement in 
playing upon men’s feelings. The empty- 
headed society girl is much more apt to 
be a flirt than the college graduate. This 
is a fact of observation. The old hymn 
says 


. ‘Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.”’ 


It is just as true of idle brains. 
| Mr. Mamourian continues : 

It is easier to strengthen the intellect 
than the moral character. Consequently 
it is not possible to say that women will 
become the highest models of character 
simply because the doors of the highest 
educational institutions are now open to 
them. In all probability, the educational 
methods intended for men, when applied 
to women, will spoil those beautiful 
natural qualities that form the grace and 
glory of the female sex. 

Fifty years ago, or even twenty-five, 
hat opinion prevailed very generally in 
England and America. Experience has 
now largely convinced the intelligeat 
classes of our people that it was a mis- 
take. Anyone who should attend the 
commencement exercises at Wellesley Col- 
lege—anyone who, like the present writer, 
has had the opportunity to see a good 
deal of college girls, both during their 
college course and in after life—would 
find that it is an error to suppose educa- 
tion spoile their womanly qualities. it 
makes them more and not less fitted to be 
useful in after life. On this point the 
present Catholicos of the Armenian Church 
has written wisely and well. In his book, 
‘The Family of Paradise,” he says: 

What are the causes that trouble the 
home and divide the family? And what 
is the remedy, so that its members may 
live at peace and united in love? The 
new world teaches that the only remedy 
is to give a complete education to human 
beings; not a one-sided education, that 
shall enlighten one-half of humanity and 
leave the other half blind, poor, enslaved 
and imbecile. I wish to emphasize that [ 
mean the giving of education to both 
sexes, without any distinction. . . . Our 
future depends upon the right and appro- 
priate education of the female sex. When 
the right to new freedom removed the 
veil of reverence from the heads of wom- 
en, it became necessary that their modest 
foreheads should be veiled by a true and 
enlightened education. If the old veil 
was considered a shadow, let the women 
now open their eyes through a veil of 
light, and see the world. It is necessary 
to cultivate their minds and souls, and to 
leave them free, that they may become 
strong and be able to walk in freedom 
without stumbling or going astray, in 
order that well-educated mothers may 
shape the new family and the new life of 
the Armenian nation. 

Mr. Mamourian continues : 

Perhaps the intellectual difference be- 
tween men and women is not so percepti- 
ble as it is often thought to be, but these 
differences always exist, and it is profit- 
able for the human race that these feminine 
gifts should be strengthenea rather than 
belittled. 

Some people still think that, because 
men and women are intellectually dif- 
ferent, they must receive different intel- 
lectual food. Col. Higginson says this is 
as foolish as it would be to think that, 
because boys and girls are physically dif- 
ferent, they must receive different physi- 
cal food; that, since boys are fed upon 
meat and potatoes, girls ought to be fed 
upon something else. Brothers and sis- 
ters sit together around the family table 
and partake of the same dinner, and they 
grow strong and well nourished, without 
losing their masculine and feminine char- 
acteristics. It is the same with the in- 
tellectual feast. 

Mr. Mamourian continues: 

If the human race is to live and civiliza- 
tion is to advance, the relations between 
Men and women must not be hostile. 
Men and women were not made to con- 
tend with each other for the advantages 
of life, but to render each other mutual 
te for the enjoyment of these advan- 

es. 


This is true, in the abstract. And it is 
true of the relations between man and 
man, as well as of those between men and 
women. In an ideal state of society, co- 
Operation would be the principle in all 
departments of life, instead of competition. 
But in the present state of things, com- 
petition is inevitable. Ifa woman has to 
earn her living, whether she tries to earn 
money by writing poems or by taking in 
washing, she competes with some man; if 
by poems, with the male author who 
Wants to sell his poems; if by washing, 
With the industrious Chinaman, who 
wants to do the laundry-work himself. 
The woman worker has a right to a fair 
field, and to earn her living by any honest 
Work of which she is capable. 

Mr. Mamourian continues: 

The “sweet love” sung by the poet was 
given to men and and women as a com- 
feneation for perfect relations, and if that 
Ove as a guide fail us, it is necessary to 


ask whether the application of other 
Means tends to gain that compensation or 


to sacrifice it. The gain is more to be 
desired than the sacrifice. 

Love is not likely to fail out of the 
world until there is some very radical 
change in human nature. In spite of 
error and injustice, in spite of competi- 
tion, in spite of occasional man-haters and 
occasional woman-haters, men and women 
in the mass have always been on friendly 
terms with each other, and will probably 
be more and more so as they come to 
understand each other better, and as 
error and injustice are gradually weeded 
out. “Perfect relations” are promoted, 
not hindered, by education and enlighten- 
ment. 

With Mr. Mamourian’s closing words, 
all will agree: 

Assuredly, in the present coer man 
is obliged to try to prove himself a higher 
and more perfect type of humanity than 
he now is. The recently reflaed woman- 
hood of the century invites-man to walk 
in life’s path with a grander and nobler 
independence, and to understand and fully 
admit that woman is his better half, and 
not the shadow of himself—not the re- 
flection of his personal glory or the 
servant of his pleasure, but a divine con- 
sort to whom is given the proper vigor 
and talent to interpret the truth and make 
life beautiful. 

A. 3. B 
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‘PEN-PORTRAITS OF CHICAGO WOMEN. 


The Independent Pen Woman’s Club of 
Chicago, recently organized, yesterday 
held the first meeting of which any report 
was vouchgafed the public, at the beauti- 
ful quarters of the Columbus Safe Deposit 
Co. Guests were admitted by ticket. This 
young but full-fledged organization de- 
votes its Jiterary meetings to the consid- 
eration of some topic of interest to news- 
paper and literary workers. It makes 
its programmes short and crisp, and its 
discussions brief and to the point. The 
papers given yesterday were ‘Literary 
Topics of the Day,’ by Mrs. Mary F. 
Strong, ‘‘Humor and Jerome K. Jerome 
asa Type of the Humorist,” by Belle L. 
Gorton. Brief selections from some of 
Jerome’s best sketches were read by Miss 
Frances L. Dusenberry, and two short 
original poems were read by Mrs. Helen 
E. Starrett. The programme was an in- 
teresting one from start to finish. The 
club have secured headquarters which 
they will have ready by May 1, and have 
already received a number of voluntary 
contributions. 

The next literary meeting will be held 
May 10, the leading paper to be by Miss 
English on ‘‘The Short Story.” 

The officers are: President. Mise Belle 
L. Gorton; vice-president, Mrs. Helen E. 
Starrett; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Evelyn E. English; historian, Mrs. Mary 
F. Strong; librarian, Miss Frances L. 
Dusenberry. These are all newspaper 
workers. Miss Gorton came straight 
from a post-graduate course at the Har- 
vard Annex, now Radcliffe College, to 
enter into journalistic work, and was 
editorially connected first with the weekly 
magazine, and later with Unity, contribut- 
ing also paid articles to various periodi- 
cals. She is now a member of the pub- 
lishing firm of Searle & Gorton, and the 
editor and proprietor of The New Order, 
which has won golden opinions every- 
where since its establishment a little over 
a year ago. She has recently been ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Joseph Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Board of Lady Managers for 
the Atlanta Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition,and press representative 
for Chicago and Illinois, thus becoming a 
co-worker on the same committee with 
Kate Field, Miss Bisland, Eliza Archard 
Conners, Sallie Joy White, Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper and other equally well- 
known women of New York, Boston and 
other cities. 

Mrs. Starrett, who is principal of one 
of the best known schools for young 
ladies in Chicago, located at Oak Park, 
began her editorial work on a daily paper 
published in Lawrence, Kan. Since then 
she has been engaged first in St. Louis as 
an editorial writer on The Post, now Post- 
Dispatch. After coming to Chicago she 
was first an editorial writer on the Daily 
News and later on several prominent week- 
lies, the last The Interior, the leading 
Presbyterian paper in this country, with 
which she is now identified. Two im- 
portant articles from her pen have ap- 
peared in The Forum, and others in The 
Arena, and in Education, of Boston. She 
is also the author of several popular 
books—‘‘Letters to a Little Girl,” ‘‘Let- 
ters to Elder Daughters,” and ‘‘Gyppy,” a 
dog story. Both Mrs. Starrett and Miss 
Gorton have been for many years mem- 
bers of the Chicago Women’s Club, 
though neither has had time for active 
work in it. 

Miss English, though a young worker, 
has done considerable paid special work 
for city dailies and eastern publica- 
tions under her ownname. She has writ- 
ten under the pen name of ‘Tot,’’ for 
several weeklies, and was identified with 
Chicago Life and Figaro at their inception. 
Before this she was with The South-Side 
Cali and with the Saturday Evening Her- 





ald, contributing each week, and paid at 
space rates. A recent experience of hers 
is suggestive to newspaper workers not 
accustomed to the peculiarities of the 
trade. Being a great admirer of F. Mar- 
ion Crawford as a writer of fiction, she 
wrote to the author and received in re-- 
sponse a full and friendly letter with per 
sonal remioiscences, the result of which 
was an article about the author and his 
work accepted by The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
sine with words of high commendation, 
with the proviso that the writer could 
vouch for her descriptions of Mr. Craw- 
ford from personal acquaintance with 
him. This she could not do. The out- 
come was that a leading morning daily 
of Chicago received and paid well for the 
article. Miss English is now writing for 
the Chicago dailies and for periodicals 
published in this city andelsewhere. She 
also furnishes regularly a paid article for 
a high-class periodical of this city. 

Mrs. Strong has been a newspaper cor- 
respondent for over twelve years, having 
been Washington correspondent for lead- 
ing newspapers in the Northwest.. She is 
a fluent French translator, having had the 
advantage of a three years’ residence 
abroad. She also is a member of the 
Chicago Women’s Club. 

Miss Dusenberry is proprietor of the 
Purdy Publishing Co., and editor of 
the Chicago Woman’s News. She has 
recently been chosen one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Illinois Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, to represent the seventh con- 
gressional district. During the World’s 
Fair she was one of the committee on 
weeklies and monthlies to be collected 
for the Exposition. Miss Dusenberry is 
& young woman of sweet disposition and 
charming manners. G. 


—_——_—_—_~@9.——_______ 
PRESS POINTS, 


Conservatism pure and simple and for 
its own sake, i. e., without much free 
reasoning behind it, is bound to stick out 
of even the best and most advanced of 
men whoee training and associations tend 
that way. In Dr. Parkhurst’s articles 
about women in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
some things are said that are the product, 
not of the highest reasoning, but of pure 
Presbyterian conservatism. Paul is a 
long way ahead of some of us yet when 
he says, ‘‘There is neither male nor fe- 
male,’’ etc.—Chicago Advance (Cong.). 

Some can remember when nine people 
out of ten laughed at the idea of women’s 
voting. Part of the women are honestly 
opposed to woman suffrage on principle, 
believing it to be an injury to society, and 
others do not want to vote because it 
would give them trouble to inform them- 
selves how to cast their ballots properly. 
When the latter see the duty they owe to 
others in helping to secure pure govern- 
ment, the majority of women will ask 
for woman suffrage.—Boston Morning 
Star. 


Most of the ladies who voted Monday 
walked to the polls, although the day 
was cold anddamp. Each year some wo- 
men who have never voted before awake 
toa sense of their duty or responsibility. or 
the dignity of having their opinion re- 
spected and counted in a few minor mat- 
ters of government, which like all mat- 
ters political, affect women equally with 
men, from the item of paying municipal 
taxes to that of suffering capital punish- 
ment.—Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon. 


We suppose the Ohio women, now that 
they have had a taste of suffrage, will 
desire a further extension of the franchise. 
That may be the result.—Cincinnati (O.) 
Gazette. 


When women get to voting at all elec- 
tions and for all candidates the problem 
of street cleaning and proper sanitary 
care of cities will be solved, in addition to 
the causing of a decided improvement in 
the morals of candidates.— Mansfield (O.) 
News. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘Can you give me any good reason for 
liking these impressionist pictures?” 
She—Yes, indeed; they can be hung 
either side up with equally good effect.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Acton—As you are living out in the sub- 
urbs, I wish you would tell me something 
about fowls. What kind of food do they 
like best? 

Enfield—Mine seem to prefer the flower 
seeds my wife plants in the garden. 


An old admiral, well known for his 
power of exaggeration, was describing a 
voyage one night at 2 y ‘While 
cruising in the Pacific,” he said “we 
passed an island which was positively red 
with lobsters.” ‘But,’ said one of the 
guests, smiling incredulously, ‘‘lobsters 
are not red until boiled.” ‘‘Of course not,”’ 
replied the undaunted admiral; ‘but this 
was a volcanic island with boiling 
springs !”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


A little boy and girl about six years 
old were by the roadside. As we came 
up, the oe became angry at something 
and struck his playmate a sharp blow on 
the cheek, whereupon she sat down and 
antocry. The boy stood looking on 








sullenly, for a minute, and then said: “I 


didn’t mean to hurt you, Katie; I am 
sorry.” , 

The little rosy face brightened instantly. 
The sobs were hushed, and said: 
Well, if you are sorry, it didn’t hurt 
me. 


When Charles Sprague, the Boston poet, 
was at the height of his glory here, 
he was importuoed for his autograph. 
Sprague did not want to give it; but, 
pm A seeing a witty way out of the 
ilemma, he declared that he would fur- 
nish as many as desired for one dollar 
apiece. There was a great demand, and 
the next day he sent to all who made the 
request one of the dollar bills issued by 
the bank of which he was the cashier.— 
Curtis Guild. 


An old lady of Massachusetts was famed 
in her native township for health and 
thrift. To an acquaintance who was once 
congratulating her upon the former she 
said: ‘*We be pretty well for old folks, 
Josiah and me. Jogiah hasn’t had an 
ailin’ time for fifty years, ’cept last winter. 
And I ain’t never suffered but one day in 
my life; and that was when [ took some of 
the medicine Josiah had left over, 80's 
a it shouldn’t be wasted.”— The In- 

or. 








YOU'VE HO IDEA 
How nicely Hood’s Sarsaparilla hits the 
needs of the people who feel all tired out 
or run down from any cause. It seems to 
oil up the whole mechanism of the body 
so that all moves smoothly and work be 
comes delight. If you are weak, tired an 
nervous, Hood’s Sarsaparilia is just what 
you need. Try it. 


Hoop's PILts cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 
indigestion. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address ony Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffragein Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. poco A 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry Bj 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Elisa 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equa 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
—_—_o_— 
Also for sale: 


Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 





MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 














PHILADELPHIA. 
45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
course of Lectures, quissos, Lap and 
work offers su; r advan to 
who are also admi to the ol. 


‘inics of the lie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, ‘Mt. 
Deas, 181 8. 18th St. Phila. . a 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 





Winter Session opened October 1st; en: 
" e ope . 3 May, 18%, 
pena Byh and full Clinical Instruc . Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 


of New York. For announcements 


and Dispensaries 
and information Spry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean, 
$21 East 15th 8t.. New Yor, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A.M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Ketreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South 
closed, the time bene given wholly to city practice, 

‘ree acpencery for the poor is stili 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Speciality: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splondid lyrics, rare 
treatment in musical setting and a B. 
t addition to the bi hest class of rv 


Anim 
songalbums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical pettiness of 
bf ’s tender, To lyrics, with 
plano acoompan ents. Bheer-music size. Scene, 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 














Two volumes of Frans’s most fred com positions. 
Sy 1) more of at ' > 
x ‘ol. 1.55 numbers; Vo! num- 

bers. Each, hea’ r, 50 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00,” °° Cente Boards, 


“From German Poets.” 
Guather, Walling, Goethe, ote, S100. wennee 
“Songs of Sleep.” 


mJohns. Oneof the daintiest collec 
it. It is not a child’s book. I 
io voice. 50 cents, péetpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 

with easy accom ents. matt - 

tionally pleasing collestion. 50 conte, postpaid, 
a Gnotramontal masks aa 


Cc 
tionsex 
for 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’” For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


Or the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dz. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published 








Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cente. 





a 


LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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THE TRUE MISSION OF MAN, 


Editor: Woman's Journal: 

Dr. Parkburst is doing a work of great 
value to women through the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. His paper, entitled ‘The True 
Mieszion of Woman,’’ in the April number, 
is full of interest. Considering the jour- 


nal in which it is published, I wonder | 


why he did not say ‘*The True Mission of 
Lady.” 


But he did not, and anybody | 


who would criticise Dr. Parkhurst is rash | 
indeed. He knows al! about the woman | 


question, from Alpha to Omega. There 
are no ifs nor buts nor I-think-sos in what 
he says about the true mission of woman. 
“*T, the great Dr. Parkhurst, bave said it, 
and it is so.” How restful and helpful 
to us poor women to have somebody 
speak with such authority and wisdom 
about our mission! 

But the incidental good likely to grow 
out of this is great, in its bearing on the 
true mission of man. I am delighted to 
see that the roted divine’s views are so 
in harmony with my own. Evidently, 
from the examples he quotes, the true 
mission of man is to be good and keep 
out of the way when he isn’t wanted, but 
to be on hand as a dutiful, obedient, loving 
helpmeet when that important personage, 
the wife and mother, has anything for 
him to do. 

Dr. Parkhurst says: 

It is noteworthy with what closeness 
the Scripture narrative binds back to 
maternal ground the life issues of such 
men as Moses, Samuel and Jesus. In 
each of these tbree instances, the father 
counts for nothing, the mother for every- 
thing. 

Perhaps it is not exactly true, even if 
Dr. Parkburst cid say it, that in the case 
of the three men he mentions the father 
counts for nothing. The father of Moses 
was of the tribe of Levi, afterward the 
tribe of priests, and presumably a good 
man. Elkanah, the father of Samuel, 
was also presumably a good man, as the 
Scripture account speaks of his going up 
to offer yearly sacrifices, and says nothing 
bad about him. As tothe father of Jesus, 
we have to assume that Dr. Parkhurst 
believes Jesus to be the son of Joseph, as 
one who believes he was ‘“‘conceived of 
the Holy Ghost’? would hardly say his 
father ‘‘counts for nothing.”’ Accepting 
the assumption, then, that Joseph was 
the father of Jesus, we fiud that, like the 
other two fathers, the father of Jesus was 
good. Matthew tells us he was ‘‘a just 
man.” So, accepting these three Scripture 
examples, we conclude that it is, at least, 
& part of men’s mission to be good and 
‘content to be known only in their chil- 
dren.” 

But there is another point: In reading 
the history of these three men whose 
mothers are held up by Dr. Parkhurst as 
models, we find that the fathers had a 
wisdom far beyond that possessed by the 
law-makers of to-day. These three model 
mothers seem to be absolutely free, and 
to have full control of themselves, and 
also of their children. 

In the case of Moses, the father appears 
not to have been consulted atall. ‘*When 
she saw that he was a goodly child, she 
hid him three months.’”” Whea Elkanah 
went up to offer unto the Lord his yearly 
sacrifice, this model mother (of Samuel) 
said: ‘I will not go up until the child be 
weaned, and then will I bring him, that 
he may appear before the Lord, and there 
abide forever. And Elkanah, her hus- 
band, said unto her, Do what seemeth 
thee good.” 

Regarding the father and mother of 
Jesus, there is one sentence which may 
have more to do with the life of their son 
than it has yet been credited with: ‘‘And 
knew her not till she had brought forth 
her first-born son.” If Dr. Parkhurst and 
other clergymen would emphasize this 
statement to the men of their congrega- 
tions, there might be more such fathers, 
and then perhaps there would be more 
exemplary mothers and children. 

l have many times spoken of the num- 
ber of prominent men who were the sons 
of widows; brought up by mothers as 
their own children and not as some man’s 
children ; and I am surprised and gratified 
to see how thoroughly Dr. Parkhurst 
recognizes the fact that Nature gives the 
children to the mother as her very own. 
Of course he realizes that if the fathers of 
these three—Moses, Samuel and Jesus— 
had been men who did not know their 
place, and had tried to dictate to the 
mothers, and interfered with them in 
training and disposing of the children, it 
is altogether probable that these women 
would have “gone about stumping for 
female enfranchisement,’’ in order that 
statutory enactments might be in accord 
with nature, and leave them the owner- 
ship of the children. If Dr. Parkhurst 
will show a little more plainly—he has 
done it pretty well—that the mission of 
man is to be good and dutiful to his wife, 
he wil! have earned our undying gratitude. 
I am assuming that be knows all about 
what men ought to do just as well as he 
knows what women ought to do. 

After what has gone before, the begin- 
ning of the closing paragraph of ‘The 
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True Mission of Woman” is as funny as | 


possible. Here it is: 


It is rather pertinent to these times to 
say—rather as illustration than otherwise 
—(illustration of what?) that if a mother 
is going to scatter in her boy’s nature the 
seeds of civic virtue and achievement, she 
must be herself alive to the necessities of 
her time, and familiar with the civic con- 
ditions under which she is living. Boys 
are taught a great many things, but they 
are rarely taught to be citizens. 

Oh, great and good Dr. Parkhurst! You 
know so many things, but you seem to 
forget the old copy-book maxim that ‘‘ex 
ample is stronger than precept.” How 
sadly, sadly true it is that ‘‘boys are 
rarely taught citizenship;’’ and men like 
you, who ridicule the women as ‘‘not con- 
tent to be known only in their children,” 
and accuse them of ‘‘a passion for some 
sort of celebrity”’—(do you know what 
that is? Did you ever feel it?)—when 
they ask to be made citizens, are responsi- 
ble for it. The only sphere in which a 
woman could be an example to her boy 
she is shut out from. She cannot be an 
example to him as wife, mother or house- 
keeper, because he can never be a wife or 
mother, and probably will not be a house- 
keeper. As a citizen she could be an 
example, but you do not lift a finger to 
help this on. You place obstructions in 
her path. 

Go away, Dr. Parkhurst, go away! 


be so ashamed of the contemptuous and 
contemptible little things you have said 
about woman suffragists that there will 
be weeping and gnasbing of teeth. Oh, 
that you might learn that your mission 
is not to tell woman what her mission is; 
that, if left free, her own nature will tell 
her more truly than can any man what is 
her ‘‘true mission !” 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


——___—_~@ 
SPRING GARDEN NOTES. 


Mignonette flourishes best in a po 'r,sandy 
soil. Su treated it is much more fragrant 
than in a rich earth, which causes it to 
run to leaves and makes its flowers less 
sweet and fewer. 

Poppies. Piant them in a rich sandy 
leom, all except the Californias, which 
do best in a poor soil. 

Pansies. 
you can find, no end of water, and par 
tial shade. 

Nasturtiums. Don’t mind droughts for 
these ; they came from Chili, and will live, 
and thrive with less water than almost 
anythiog that grows; don’t trouble your- 


makes them profuse and coarse of leaves, 
anu sparing of flowers; leave them to 


them of weeds. 

Give your Zinnias a heavy soil; they 
like clay. 

Sweet Peas. Keep them as wet as you 
can, and make the ground for them rich 
as possible. 

Keep barn manure away from your 
Lilies for your life! They will not brook 
contact with it, but a rich soil they also 
like, only it must be made so by anything 
rather than stable manure, and they, too, 
like clay; they blossom best when it is 
given them. 





But for Roses, Sunflowers, and Holly- 
; hocks, Honeysuckles and Dahlias, trans- 
| port to your garden a portion of the very 
| barnyard itself. 

The low.growing Drummond's Phlox is 
one of the most satisfactory flowers for 
a beginner in the art of gardening. There 
is no such word as fail in its bright lexi- 
con ; and it blossoms from the last of June 
till frost. 

The most exquisite perfume known to 
my garden is that of the Waliflowers; 
there is nothing equal to it. They blos- 
som early, and generally before June has 
passed they are gone, and have left me 
mourning their too swift departure. I 


tivated, but I fancy the fact that they do 
not blossom till the seeond year has much 
to do with their rarity. 


of rich red, from scarlet to the darkest 
brown, from light gold to orange; some 
are purple; and their odor—who shall de- 
scribe it! Violets, Roses, Lilies, Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, and Heliotrope with a 
dash of Honeysuckle, all mingled in a 
heavenly whole. There is no perfume 
which I know that can equal it. To make 
a perfect success of Wallflowers, they 
must be given lime in some form about 
the roots. ‘They thrive marvelously if fed 





with a mixture of old plastering in the 


wonder they are not more generally cul- | 


Their thick | 
spikes of velvet blossoms are in all shades | 





soil, or bone meal, or if thatis not at hand 
meat bones from the kitchen, calcined in 
the oven and pounded into bits stirred in 
around the roots is fine for them. 

Some seeds take longer than others to 
germinate; for instance, Hollyhocks, 
Marigolds, Gillyflowers, Rose of Heaven, 
Zinnias, come up in from three to 
five days, if all circumstances are favor- 
able that is, if it is warm, moist and 
sunny enough; Asters, Single Dahlias, 
Sunflowers, Cornflowers, Mignonette, 
Morning Glory, Coreopsis, Picotee Pinks, 
Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, and by far 
the greater number of annuals appear in 
from five to seven days: Balsams, Pansies, 
Begonias, Poppies, Verbenas, Drum- 


mond’s Phlox, and many others, in from | 
Columbines, Phlox, | 


eight to ten days. 
Artemesia, Feverfew, etc., in from ten to 
twelve days. Forget-me-not, Petunia, 
Nicotiana, in from twelve to fifteen days, 
others from fifteen to twenty days. Clem- 
atis, Perennia Phlox and Larkspurs take 
from twenty to thirty-five days to germi- 
nate.—From Mrs. Celia Thazter's ‘An Is- 
land Garden.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Boston.—This League, for various rea- 
sons, has not been regular in its meetings 
the past season. Its members, with many 





| other friends of the cause, have been more 


Some day, in the ages to come, you will | 


Give them the richest earth 


self to enrich the ground for them; that | 


shift for themselves, once having cleared | 


favored than usual, having the fortnightly 
receptions to attend, held in the parlors 
where the League meets. A paper of 
great interest is heard at each of the 
fortnightly meetings, and the same line of 
thought is given as would be desired at 
League meetings. This, with the other 


good reasons, leads the officers and such | 
members as could be consulted, to con- | 


clude that the expected May meeting had 
better be deferred. Unless some unex- 
pected business comes up, the Boston 


| League will not be called together until 


| the opening of "he Autumn season. 


At 
the meeting in March all were requested, 
as one jive of suffrage work, to bring in at 
the next meeting one new member. Two 
members have reported as having each a 
member to propose, and when we begin 
our work for another year it is earnestly 
desired that many more will be ready to 
join us. L:t each member make this a 
personal duty, aud when we meet in the 
fall it is hoped that not oaly aew work- 
ing members wil! be introduced, but also 
new ideas of benefit in suffrage work. 
LAVINA A. HATCH, Pres 
CATHARINE WILDE, Sec. 
CLARA K. HILL, Treas. 


City Pornt.— The League met last 
week Tuesday evening, with Dr. and 
Mrs. E. 3S. Boland. At the close of the 
brief business meeting, Representative 
Alfred 8. Roe, of Worcester, ex-chairman 
of the House Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, who has done yeoman service in 
behalf of equal rights, explained some of 
the causes which led to the defeat in the 
House this year, and made helpful sug- 
gestions as to future work. Representa- 
tive John E. Tuttle, of Dorchester, ex- 
pressed his interest in the movement and 
his conviction that it would ultimately 
succeed. Letters of regret were read 
from Representatives John G. Horan, 
John L. Bates and William Shepherd, 
who were unavoidably prevented from 
being present. The company was enter- 
tained with two violin solos by Miss Grace 
Harrington and a humorous recitation by 
Mrs. Albertina Haywood. During the 
social hour which followed, refreshments 
were served, Miss Emma Whitney presid- 


| ing at the coffee urn and Mrs. Fred Lovis 
| serving the Frappe, assisted by a bevy of 


girls, who, in their beautiful light gowns, 
suggested a group of the famous Dresden 
coloring. It was a delightful occasion. 


MALDEN.—John E. Farnham, Ksq., de- 
livered a very interesting lecture, April 24, 
in Red Men's Hall under the auspices of 
the Malden Woman Suffrage League. Mr. 
Farnbam’s lecture was one of the finest 
ever delivered before the League. His 
subject was ‘‘Some Perils Which Con- 
front Us.’’ The speaker reviewed the 
history of our country down to the pres- 
ent time, dividing it into periods by lead- 
ing events. He said that the greatest 
perils of the present day were the strained 
relations between capital and labor; muni- 
cipal misrule; intemperance; the dangers 
from aggregated wealth, whether of cor 
porations or individuals; and the invasion 
of private rights. Mr. Farnham spoke at 
some length and in an instructive way 
upon each of these heads. 
Woman 


Foxsoro. — The Suffrage 


| League heid an interesting and successful 





meeting in City Hall, May 1, for revival 
of the suffrage work in that town, in 
co-operation with the Sharon League, 
which was represented by a delegation 
consisting of Mrs. Emma M. Bowman, its 
president, Mr. Wm. L. Haskel and others. 
Miss Josephine P. Holland took an active 
part in the arrangements. Mrs. Mary E 
Gray presided and introduced the speak- 
ers. Mrs. Bowman made a graceful ad- 
dress, followed by Rev. Mrs. Elisa 
Hickok, Henry B. Blackwell and Miss 
Loughlin, a young Wellesley graduate. 


After a piano solo and a delightful duet, 
questions were answered and maay new 
wembers were secured. 


WARREN.—The annual election of of- 
ficer- of tne ue took place Monday 
evening. April 22. The following officers 
were chosen: 

President—Alice J. Carter. 

Vice-Presidents—Leila C. DeLuce, John W. 
Tyler, Florence L. Bushnell. 

Ex-Committee— D. G. Hitchcock, H. P. 
Bliss, Mary J. Campbell, Maude N. Aborn, 
Fred Lin« vin. 

Secretarv and Treasurer—Julia M. Hitchcock. 

State Delegates—Mary M. Richardson, Julia 

| M. Hitchcock. , 

| Following the election of officers was 
| an informal reception to Miss Alice Stone 
| Blackwell, the speaker of the evening. 
| The night was unfavorable, but about 
| Sixty people were present in the pleasant 
| parlors of Mrs. J.A.Upham. The rooms 
| were handsomely decorated with potted 
| plants. Before Miss Blackwell spoke, 
| various gentlemen made short speeches, 
| and music added to the attractions. The 
| speaker of the evening was listened to 
with marked attention; and no more 
logical presentation of the subject which 
is so near to her heart has ever been 
| heard in our town. Refreshments were 
| served. Six new members were added to 
| the League. 

JuLia M. Hitcucock, Sec. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The opera company 
| organized for a series of 20 light and 
comic operas to comprise the summer 
| season, has been in daily rehearsal two 
| weeks, and *‘The Beggar Student”? may 
| be expected Monday, May 6. The cast 
| includes Louise Kissing, John Mc Wade, 
William Wolff, Marie Mulle-Bell, Alice 
Gaillard, Beaumont Smith, Rosalind 
Rissi, E. F. Seamans and others of equal 


note. Mr. Frank King, the theatre’s 
scenic artist, is preparing elaborate 
scenery. The c stuming and other es- 


sentials equal the grand scale on which 
| all these productions are planned. Ad- 
| vanced sale of seats for the summer will 
begin next Tuesday morning. 
siieamaditiacamens 

HAWAIIANS AND BURNING VOLCANO.— 
With four native Hawaiian singers, com- 
posing the favorite quartet of the lace 
King Kalakaua, a native MHawaiiin 
woman, the first to visit Boston since the 
famous advent of the Queen, and a repre- 
sentation of the burning volcano of 
Kilauea with iis lake of fire, seething 
streams of lava, chasms and belching 
_ blow-holes, we have quite a living picture 
| of Hawaii. The Hawaiian exhibit in the old 
Gettysburg building at 541 Tremont 
| Street won great plaudits as a master- 
piece of art in San Francisco and in Chi- 
| cago, at the World’s Fair, on the Midway, 
|}and comes when all are interested in 
| Hawaii. 








HO.uuis.—Alexander Salvini will begin 
| an engagement at the Hollis next Monday 
| evening, after a long absence from Bos- 
ton. During the first week he will present 
‘‘Hamlet” on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, and ‘*‘The Three 
Guardsmen” on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings and at the Saturday 
matinee. ‘**The Outlaw,” the first pres 
entation of which in English will be 
given during Mr. Salvini’s stay, is now ia 
active preparation. The regular Wedues- 
day matinees will be omitted. 








MILLIONS OF PACKAGES. 


(From the Lynn Item.) 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish factory 
sold 23,000,000 packages of stove polish 


in 1894. These packages, placed so as to | 


touch end to end, would reach 1,000 miles. 
The factory at Canton, Mass., covers four 
acres, and turns out the enormous product 
of 10 tons per day. Most of the material 
| used is mined by natives in Ceylon, India, 
and brought bv sailiog vessels to New 
York, 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish has the 
| enormous sale of 3,000 tons per year, 
but Morse Bros. have recently added to 
their business the Sun Paste Stove Polish 
in answer to the demand for a perfect 
stove paste. This Sun Paste is already 
| meeting a large sale. The Rising Sun 
Stove Polish in cakes is reeommended for 
general blacking of a stove and for econ- 
omy, and the Sun Paste Stove Polish in 
tin boxes for a quick after-dinner shine. 








Housekeepers Should See the New 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer, 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 
For All the Year Round. 





Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 





We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex St. (cor.Chauney),Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 


| Can now have their old hats cleansed or 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
one STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly opp 
Temple Place (one short flight). 














FURNISHING GOODS 


FOR MEN. 





Fine Shirts, white and fancy, 
Neckwear, Underwear, 
Collars, Gloves, ete, 


Roman Collars and Rabbies for 
the Catholic Clergy. 


FOR BOYS. 


Shirts, Shirt Waists and 
Blouses, Collars, Underwear, 
Neckwear, etc, 





All fine goods. new styles, and 
marked at fair prices. 


-MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. ¢£. Women’s Club.— Monday, 


3.30 P M. 


THE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE :: 


en’s Educatioual anu [udustrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, boston. 


May 6, 








rF\HE EMERGENCY LIFT you want, of course, 


to take to the country or seustore, A +upply 
will protect your carvets, oainted or polished floors, 
For sample address Box 665, Middleboro, Mass, 








OR CHE MAY FLITIEING, A young man 
who is an experienced packer, would be glad to 





FAIGHEST 





help families mo,ing to the country. Best of refer. 
ences for uonesty aod diligence. Price twenty-five 
cents perhour, Address by postal card, H., 16 Wal. 


thant street, Boston, 

| ———_—_—__ $$ <$_$_____. 

| Am American woman would like a position as 

| companton to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Ie 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 


disposition, and would make herself general] use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
eesvees MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 
Mass. 





A RARE CHANCE. Wanted, one or two 
boarders in a refined private family, where the 
lady of the house is famous among all who know her 
for her delicious cookery. Two minutes from elec- 
tric cars, 30 minutes from the heart of the city. 
Plessant situation, good air, beautiful view. Ad- 
preas 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Masa. 




















A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as & 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher, Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. ‘ 








PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest refereuces as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. VW. 
N., Woman’s JouRNAL Office 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 




















‘SCQaVMY, 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


C.H.Simonds & Co , Printers 297 Congress St., Boston 
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